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Modern corporations clearly recognize the importance of proper relations 
with the consuming public and with employees. They realize the necessity for 
building up and holding public confidence in their products and the service 
they can render, and they appreciate that economical production and distribution 
made possible through large capital and perfect organization are the best 
weapons with which to meet competition. All the capital in the world will 
do no good unless intelligently used. I want to impress upon our people the 
necessity for intelligence from one end of the organization to the other. A 
few cases of intelligence at the top cannot overcome the effect of undeveloped 
mentality further down the line. Many companies conduct schools and en- 
courage business and technical courses to assist employees. We are doing 
this ourselves and feel that it is necessary from the business point of view. 
We are not being philanthropic or paternalistic. We expect to get results from 
our actions. The most effective work in education can be accomplished by the 
coaching of new employees by more experienced employees and by officials. 


If our officials and employees believe in the Company and in its products, 
as they logically must do in order to justify their continuing with the Com- 
pany, it would also seem logical for them to hold stock in the Company and 
to do everything possible to encourage the consuming public to use our 
products. I hope to see the time when every employee and official has 
a stock interest both as a sound investment and as an expression of confi- 


dence in our own ability to operate the Company on a sound and profitable 
basis. 
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TO WHOM IT 


That clever stuff, but 
Which you have 
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DanteL G. WING 


MAY CONCERN 


mostly bluff, 
just put over, 


Will turn to seed and grow a weed 
Amid your bed of clover. 


Misrepresent and you 


‘ll repent 


For there are always times when 
Misstated facts to you come back 


And you have go 


t to face them. 


The cleverest cheat cannot delay 


The forces of co 


rrection ; 


If you’ve not dealt fair, you’d best beware 


Of ultimate detec 


tion. 


A crafty fool can sometimes school 
Himself into believing 


Before he’s caught, tl 


ie end he’s sought 


Can be gained by deceiving. 


But he whose rise is 
Will find out to 
That justice, tho’ she 


built on lies 
his sorrow, 
may be slow 


Today—makes good tomorrow. 


Submitted by JoHn Spencer Dossins, 
New Orleans Radio Department 
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Sunshine Seas 
op 
Romance Lands 
BY 


THOMAS J. MURRAY 


The tropics! At the voicing of the 
word : 
We see the slow surf cream on 
coral strands; 
And dim lit forest aisles where scar- 
let birds 
Bring glowing color to the swoon- 
ing lands. 


Blue channels rippled by the steady 
trades, 
White sails that loiter on a silver 
rim; 
Poinsettias rioting in lovely glades, 
And orange groves that stretch to 
distance dim. 


Atolls that wash afar, an orange 
moon 
That tops the swaying palms, 
white burning stars 
With blaze reflected in the wide la- 
goon, 
And undertone of surf on island 
bars. 


So we forget the icy Northern wold, 
The barren landscape and the sul- 
len sky; 
Our dreams are colored by the 
tropic’s gold, 
And ears enraptured by the south 
wind’s sigh. 
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FROM BARRIOS TO GUATEMALA CITY 


By Pace Suarp, Agricultural Department, Puerto Barrios 


But few people in the United 
States have the least conception of 
the natural beauties and_ pic- 
turesqueness of Guatemala. If you 
should pick up the Encyclopedia 
Britannica to find out something 
about Guatemala you would be 
struck by the statement that it is 
famed for these things, but in the 
United States little is known of 
the country in general and_ but 
few people other than those with 
business connections in Guatemala 
have become enough interested in 
this small Central American Re- 
public to be intrigued into making 
it a visit for what there is to see. 
Some of us employees of the Com- 
pany have lived here for months 
and yeers believing Guatemala a 
typical tropical place with palms 
and cocoanuts and bananas and 
most of the comforts of civilization 
provided by the Company in all of 
its tropical Divisions. A few of 
us, however, have had the good for- 
tune to make trips into the interior 
to the mountains or to the Pacific 
slope and have found out for our- 
selves just why Guatemala has been 
called the Switzerland of Central 
America. 


Such good fortune came my way 
during the early part of this year 
when word was received from Bos- 
ton to the effect that Mrs. George 
H. Vincent, who is a sister of Mr. 
Bradley Palmer, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the United 
Fruit Company, and wife of the 
President of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, intended coming to Guate- 
mala with her daughter for the pur- 
pose of taking a trip on muleback 
overland to Guatemala City, and 
Mr. D. H Gent and myself of the 
Agricultural Department were dele- 
gated to accompany the ladies on 
the trip. We were thrilled at the 
contemplation of such a journey 
through the mountain fastnesses of 
the country, but were pardonably a 
little nervous at the idea of ladies 
journeying through a country miles 
from any railroad and but very 
sparsely populated. The distance 
to Guatemala on the route mapped 
for us to take was at least four 
hundred and fifty miles by mule, 
and unless the ladies were used to 
roughing it and were “good sports” 
the trip might easily prove more 
disastrous than successful. We 
were shortly, however, able to 


laugh at ourselves for our ground- 
less fears. 

The route planned was briefly as 
follows. We were to proceed by 
launch from Puerto Barrios to Liv- 
ingston, which was formerly the 
chief port of Guatemala before the 
railroad was put through, and from 
that point we were to follow up the 
Rio Dulce to Lake Izabel, a large 
body of water about fifty-six miles 
long and twelve wide lying on the 
north of the Sierra de las Minas, 
which separates it from the Mota- 
gua River valley. On then through 
the lake to the Polochick River to 
Panzos, which is as far as one can 
go by boat and the point where our 
overland trip was really to begin. 
From Panzos we were to travel 
over the mountains via Coban, 
Santa Cruz Quiché, Totonicapan, 
Quetzaltenango, Solola, Patzum, 
Tecpan and Antigua to Guatemala 
City. The trip as planned would 
require at least eighteen days of 
mule back riding. 

- Accordingly, on February 22, 
with twelve mules, one mozo and 
any amount of riding and camp 
equipment all piled together hit or 
miss in a cattle car, I left Quirigua 
in-state. on. a special. for Barrios. 
Mr...Gent. more equipment and an- 
other mozo were picked up enroute 
and Barrios was reached without 
incident. Here the mules were un- 
loaded on the wharf and after con- 
siderable difficulty reloaded on to a 
banana lighter and I then proceeded 
on my.way to Livingston leaving 
Gent behind to get our food sup- 
plies and meet the ladies on their 
arrival from New Orleans, and after 
changing launches I set out at once 
up the Rio Dulce for Panzos. 

. Livingston is -really situated at 
the mouth of the Rio Dulce, which 


forms the outlet for Lake Izabel. 
The scenery along this river is truly 
magnificent. Sheer cliffs, covered 
with heavy tropical verdure rise 
abruptly from both banks of the 
river to a height of from 1500 to 
2000 feet and make a never-to-be- 
forgotten picture. It was up this 
river that Alvarado passed in 1524 
on his voyage of discovery and at 
its head where it has its outlet from 
the lake there is situated on a slight 
promontory the remains of an old 
fort named San Felipe, which was 
founded by the Spaniards in 1525. 

Early on the morning of the 
twenty-third, I was well on my way 
across the lake and by noon had 
reached the mouth of the Polochick 
River. This typical, tropical river 
winds its way in continuous curves 
through the lowlands until it 
reaches the foothills where naviga- 
tion no longer is possible. Normally 
I should have reached Panzos 
about. 5:00.40P:. M., but) at. this 
time of year the river is very low 
due to the approaching dry season 
and hours were consequently spent 
in either pulling the launch itself 
off sandbars or in rescuing the 
lighter full of mules from off some 
mud bank At 10:00 P.M. I found 
myself along a precipitous bank at 
Panzos which was eight feet higher 
than the top of the lighter and de- 
fied any possibility of getting the 
mules unloaded with anything less 
than a steam crane. It was pitch 
dark and large and hungry mosqui- 
toes were avidly engaged in getting 
their meals. There was apparently 
no living soul within miles, Pan- 
zos is the terminus of the Alta Ver 
Paz Railroad, a small line some 
thirty miles long used chiefly as an 
outlet for coffee, and I figured that 
there should be someone about, so 
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I managed to scramble off and up 
the bank and found a dilapidated 
house not far off where the Rail- 
road Company’s agent lived. I told 
him who I was and asked if he 
could give me any assistance in un- 
loading the mules. He expressed 
most humble apologies but said he 
was very sorry he could not do 
so for labor was scarce  there- 
abouts and that if I wanted to get 
the mules off I would have to do it 
myself. He offered me the hospi- 
tality of his house, however, and 
suggested that once I had the mules 
unloaded I might like to sleep there. 
I thanked him and proceeded back 
to the mules and my mozo to look 
over the situation to see if some 
means could be found for getting 
the poor animals out that night. 
Lanterns were lighted and I found 
that there was a large steel coffee 
lighter moored downstream a short 
distance from where we were tied 
up. It had a flat covered top on 
which 1500 sacks of coffee could 
be loaded, and it was just flush 
with the top of the lighter which 
contained our mules. Once we had 
brought our lighter alongside the 
outlook seemed more encouraging 
and I decided that if I could get the 
mules on to the coffee barge they 
might manage somehow to get up 
the remaining six or eight feet of 
bank. We rigged up a gangplank 
down to the lighter and starting 
with what we presumed the most 
gentle mule led him to the end of 
the gangplank, thinking that, anx- 
ious for food and water, he would 
immediately go up. But such was 
not the case, for no sooner did he 
arrive at the plank than he set both 
of his hind feet down and refused 
to budge: in fact, so hard did he 
set his feet and so slippery was the 
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bottom of the lighter that he im- 
mediately sat down on his tail 
amidst flying hoofs and much up- 
roar. I got out of the lighter. No 
manner of persuasion could make 
that mule go up the plank, so we 
tried another fellow with the same 
result, and it was then obvious that 
it would be impossible to lead them 
out by means of a gangplank. 

Fortunately I had with me a 
rather intelligent mozo who sug- 
gested that we both go down into 
the lighter and stand one on each 
side of a mule locking hands and 
that once we had his nose headed 
towards the gangplank with the 
men of the crew hauling on the 
halter rope while we shoved from 
behind he would simply have to 
go up. I did not relish the idea at 
all but decided we had better try 
it out. We took the smallest mule 
in the lot first and just slid him 
up that gangplank without any dif- 
ficulty at all. All would then have 
gone splendidly were it not for the 
fact that the last two mules were 
American mules about thirteen 
hands high and weighing around 
1,000 pounds. Being just an ordi- 
nary-sized fellow I had no strong 
desire to lock hands behind the 
hind legs of a 1,000 pound mule; 
however, just as the dawn broke 
over the hills we got all the ani- 
mals unloaded. 

I had some beans and tinned stuff 
with me so I managed a meal and 
then proceeded to look around. 
Panzos of all the places in Guate- 
mala I have visited is the most 
desolate. The dilapidated railroad 
terminus with its antiquated rolling 
stock and a few broken-down shan- 
ties scattered about would make one 
believe that he had arrived at the 
end of the world. I learned shortly, 
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however, that this was not really 
the town but that it was situated 
about a mile away. The town it- 
self is unique, consisting of a small 
group of adobe and manaca houses 
which cluster around a central plaza 
where a pretty fountain constantly 
plays. [ went from cantina to can- 
tina to find if there was not some- 
one who would feed me during the 
three days in which I had to await 
the arrival of my party, but each na- 
tive woman informed me that food 
was very scarce and that not even 
for money could they manage it, 
but finally a woman who ran a little 
rum shon near the plaza agreed to 
feed me and my mozo during our 
stay. Eggs, rice, beans, tortillas 
and coffee formed my diet three 
times a day while in Panzos. I 
was very fortunate and my time 
was spent most agreeably. During 
the day I sat in front of the jail 
and twirled my thumbs and in the 
evening as early as 5:30, driven by 
the mosquitoes whose voracious ap- 
petites never seemed appeased, I re- 
tired to the previously-mentioned 
“guest-house” where I spent my 
supposedly sleeping hours swatting 
mosquitoes, searching for vermin 
and throwing my boots at the rats. 

But on the third day, about 9:00 
P.M., Mrs. Vincent, Miss Vincent 
and Mr. Gent arrived. I had not 
previously met the ladies and was 
naturally very curious to know with 
whom I was to travel. I had pic- 
tured Mrs. Vincent as an elderly 
lady traveling with her maiden 
daughter who might be anywhere 
between: thirty and forty-five. Im- 
agine my surprise when I was in- 
troduced to the ladies to find them 
exactly the opposite in every par- 
ticular, - I. surely was chagrined 
though at Miss Vincent’s first ques- 
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Type of Indian woman met along the way 


tion —‘“Ts dinner ready?” but we 
got acquainted in short order and 
while a regular dinner in Panzos 
was out of the question we soon 
had a fine meal of Campbell’s soup 
and beans through the expedient of 
opening a few cans. 

We were up bright and early the 
next morning ready for the initial 
stage of our journey. We had been 
told it would take about nine hours 
to reach our first stopping place so 
we did not hurry, and it being the 


‘first morning that we “packed” our 


animals we did not get started until 
ten. Almost immediately out of 
Panzos the road begins to ascend, 
but the climb is not difficult, for the 
road winds gradually up the slopes 
through heavy tropical growth un- 
til an altitude of about 1500 feet is 
reached and palms and bananas and 
other typical tropical vegetation are 
left behind. We climbed steadily 
for about five hours when we came 
to our first signs of coffee, and 
realized we were in a finca and 
might soon expect to reach some 
hacienda. We were not wrong in 
our surmise and shortly after 3:30 
P.M., as we rounded a ridge, we 
saw lying below us in a lovely little 
valley the red roof and white adobe 
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of a typical coffee hacienda with 
its outlying buildings. As we 
reached a fork in the roads we were 
fortunate to meet a young man who 
introduced himself as the Manager 
of the plantation which was known 
as “Rubul Tzul.” We questioned 
him as to the road and he told us 
that it would take at least six hours 
to get to Sepacuite, which was 
our destination, for we would have 
to go over a ridge 2500 to 3000 feet 
higher than we now were and would 
then have to descend on the oppo- 
site side to an altitude of about 
3500 feet. He told us the road was 
stony and rather risky with unshod 
mules, and so we asked him if he 
would put us up for the night. He 
looked us over, four white people, 
two mozos, six riding and six pack 
mules—and it seemed he rather 
doubted if he could stretch his hos- 
pitality that far, but when we as- 
sured him that we had everything 
with us that we could possibly need 
and required only a pasture for the 
mules he graciously offered us the 
hospitality of his hacienda. The 


house was admirably situated, the 
veranda having an outlook for miles 
over a very beautiful valley. <A 
sparkling stream tumbled its riotous 
way near the house from which 
was obtained power for the coffee 
mill and water for household needs, 
The name “Rubul Tzul’—in Indian, 
“Under the Hill,” was most appro- 
priate. We spent a most comfort- 
able and enjoyable night there. 

Off at eight the next morning 
with our host accompanying us for 
a bit along the road, which led 
up the mountainside for a distance 
through coffee trees and _ then 
through a heavily wooded forest 
with the ascent very gradual be- 
cause of the number of elbow turns, 
By ten we had reached the top of 
the ridge and started our descent 
into the valley and at noon we 
reached our destination, Sepacuite. 
This finca is owned by an Ameri- 
can, Kensett Champney, and com- 
prises some half million acres of 
first-class coffee land, not all of which 
is under cultivation, however. 

Mr. Champney came to this coun- 


About to leave Sepacuite—Mrs. Vincent, M 


; Vincent and Mr. Kensett Champney 
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try forty-five years ago and through 
his own efforts and initiative has 
developed one of the finest proper- 
ties in Guatemala. We were heart- 
ily received and wonderfully enter- 
tained in a house with every mod- 
ern convenience. Pianos, billiard 
tables, heavy bathroom equipment, 
stoves and other accessories of a 
modern establishment had been 
brought to this finca from Panzos 
by mules or Indians over the same 
trail we had followed. The diffi- 
culties which had to be surmounted 
to pack such heavy material over a 
mountain trail which in some places 
reaches an altitude of 6,000 feet are 
almost inconceivable. At Sepacuite 
our mules were all shod in the space 
of an hour or two, thus relieving our 
minds of considerable anxiety on 
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can markets. The shipments from 
Sepacuite alone average about 850,- 
000 pounds a year. 

During the day a note was brought 
from Mrs. George Koester inviting 
us to come as a party to see her 
garden and the famous “Seamay 
Caves.” We accepted and after a 
short journey the next morning the 
whole cavalcade arrived at Finca 
Seamay. Enroute we __ passed 
through an interesting old town— 
Senahu, and here by chance I hap- 
pened to meet Mr, Koester himself, 
returning from a five-day tour of 
inspection of his outlying proper- 
ties. He escorted us to his haci- 
enda, one of the most beautiful and 
picturesque spots in all Guatemala. 
The road from Senahu winds its 
way through close-cropped meadows 


Mrs, Koester and children in her garden at Seamay 


this score. We spent the afternoon 
in going through the coffee “bene- 
ficio” or, as we would say, “mill,” 
and were shown how the coffee was 
pulped, fermented, washed, dried 
and graded—all very interesting 
processes. Coffee grown in this re- 
gion of Alta Vera Paz is the finest 
in the world and commands the best 
price in both European and Ameri- 


wherein large clusters of Japa- 
nese bamboo grow. .The house 
stands on the side of a hill off the 
road and is surrounded by similar 
clusters of bamboo which with their 
bright yellow trunks and_ brilliant 
green foliage make a remarkably 
beautiful setting. Seamay is an In- 
dian name meaning “Place of the 
Bamboos.” Mrs. Koester, with in- 
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defatigakle energy, has literally cre- 
ated around her home a formal old 
English garden which at the time of 
our visit was a riot of bloom. The 
house, a two-story building with 
large wide verandas, was smothered 
on all sides in red and purple bour- 
gainvillea. 

We were received as though we 
had always known these charming 
people and after fifteen minutes of 
conversation with them really felt 
that way. After luncheon we ad- 
journed to the tennis court, played 
several strenuous sets, had tea on 
the lawn and then proceeded to icy 
baths and a sumptuous dinner. We 
had planned to leave the next morn- 
ing but it was simply impossible 
as we could not go without visiting 
the famous caves and playing a round 
of golf, so we postponed our depar- 
ture for a day. The caves are not 
over fifteen minutes from the house, 
just a short way up the mountain- 
side. The entrance is merely a hole 
in the ground probably fifteen feet 
in diameter and one immediately 
descends by means of a more or 
less natural rocky stairway to a 
large cavernous room some 75 feet 
below. We lit flares and started to 
explore and found the cave to be 
entirely of limestone formation and 
containing typical stalactites and 
stalagmites, Then we went on 
down into what seemed the very 
bowels of the earth for a distance 
of at least 300 feet, and came to 
another large cavern, so large, in- 
deed, that the light from our 
torches, now that the light from the 
entrance was entirely excluded, did 
not penetrate the darkness in the 
region about us and we received the 
impression of enormous, boundless 
space. The limestone formations in 
some instances were grotesque and 


in others very beautiful, and one 
imagined all sorts of shapes, forms 
and figures. We then proceeded 
through a passageway which grad- 
ually narrowed until we were forced 
to travel on hands and knees and 
finally through a small hole not 
over two feet in diameter; one was 
obliged to wriggle on his stomach 
with the danger of being impaled 
on the. stalactites and _ stalagmites 
which projected into the passageway. 

Once through, however, traveling 
was a bit easier for about a hundred 
feet when it became necessary to 
go through another aperture in the 
form of a crack. One sidled into 
this crack standing, then lifted him- 
self up on to a flat ledge and on 
his hands and knees scrambled up 
a slight incline until he was able to 
stand again. Another descent of 
about fifty feet and at the bottom 
one found himself on the shores of 
a magnificent subterranean lake 
which defies description for beauty. 
We were told that there were many 
unexplored passages and caverns 
and it is believed that these caves 
were once used by the Indians for 
their religious rites. Now, however, 
there is only one Indian in the vi- 
cinity who will approach within a 
hundred yards of the mouth of the 
caves for the Indians are very su- 
perstitious and believe that they are 
now the abode of evil spirits. 

On Tuesday, March 3, after a stay 
which had proven all too short, we 
left Seamay for another finca be- 
longing to the Koesters, known as 
Arenal. It was supposedly five 
hours’ distant, but we could not 
reckon on covering distances as did 
the inhabitants of the country, for 
our mules were not used to the high 
altitudes, to being shod and to trav- 
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eling in a train. Each pack mule 
wanted to go first and often on 
narrow trails where there was not 
room for two pack animals to pass 
with a drop of several thousand feet 
on one side our mules were in the 
habit of crowding up in an endeavor 
to pass one another to their extreme 
jeopardy and our exceeding nervy- 
ousness. Of course this twisted 
and disarranged packs and caused 
many delays, One onery American 
mule, the same by the way which 
had caused us so much trouble 
in Panzos, was a very curious ani- 
mal. He insisted on taking every 
small by-path along the trail, and 
as he usually was in the lead all the 
others would follow him, which 
necessitated detours and headings 
off, much shouting, yelling and flu- 
ent Spanish, 

But to  continue,—during the 
morning we traveled along a fine 
well-made road through a valley, 
passing a fine coffee finca at about 
ten o’clock. We stopped for lunch- 
eon at a small stream which crossed 
the road and by 4:00 that afternoon 
we arrived at our destination. We 
were received by Mr. Young, the 
Manager of the finca for Mr. Koes- 
ter. For my part I was stiff as a 
board by that time from the unac- 
customed exercise of crawling 
through holes and dodging stalac- 
tites plus many hours in the saddle, 
all of which made me ready for a 
good night’s sleep, but Mr. Young 
produced a small portable piano and 
we jazzed a bit before we finally went 
off to bed. 

We got our earliest start of the 
whole trip the next morning, leav- 
ing the finca at seven o’clock, bound 
for a day’s ride over a trail which 
we had been given to understand 
was in some places very dangerous. 
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We climbed steadily until we 
reached a sparsely wooded region 
of magnificent vistas. Towards 
noon we reached the crest of the 
range we had to cross and started 
the descent. As we rounded the 
shoulder of the mountain our atten- 
tion was attracted by a distant toot- 
ing; we went on unable to account 
for the sound. We were now de- 
scending very rapidly into a valley 
which was cut by a mountain tor- 
rent, the roar of whose waters could 
be heard when the river itself had 
appeared as a mere thread in the 
valley below. Far in the distance 
on the other side of the valley we 
could see the road which we were 
to follow, winding, elbowing, zig- 
zagging up the mountain to get its 
altitude and then disappearing in 
the distance around the base of the 
summit. Meanwhile, the sound oi 
the tooting became louder and our 
attention was further attracted by 
a few moving specks far up the 
mountainside opposite us; these 
specks gradually took shape and re- 
solved themselves into a coffee 
train. We could see a man in the 
lead, then six mules loaded with 
sacks of coffee, then a mozo, six 
mules, and so on. There were prob- 


Noonday halt between Arenal and Sasis—Gent in 
the foreground 


ably sixty mules in that train. We 
reached the bottom of the valley, 
crossed a bridge and stopped at a 
shelter which had been built at a 
distance of about one hundred yards 
from the river evidently as a halting 
place for pack trains. The oncom- 
ing coffee train was by this time 
plainly visible and we found that 
the tooting was caused by the fore- 
most Indian who, as he rode, blew 
on an enormous cockle-shell to warn 
others of the approach of the train, 
for on that precipitous road it would 
be impossible for two trains to pass 
each other. While awaiting their 
arrival we watered our mules, built 
a fire and lunched. The coffee train 
arrived shortly, amidst clouds of 
dust, stopped only for a moment to 
cinch up and was on its way again. 

We had figured before leaving 
Arenal that we could make our next 
stop within nine hours, so we took 
two hours off for luncheon and gave 
the mules time to rest and eat their 
corn and ourselves a siesta. Then 
on our way again along an ascent 
steep and arduous. The road was 
very narrow as we approached the 
top and we traveled along the edge 
of a chasm with the river rushing 
at least 3000 feet below. The view 
from one high promontory extended 
across three valleys and we auto- 
matically stopped at this point 
struck by the grandeur and stupen- 
dousness of the scene. The shadows 
lengthened and at six o’clock we 
came to a small coffee beneficio 
where we learned that our destina- 
tion was still two hours distant. 
We began to wish that we had not 
taken so long a time for luncheon 
and darkness overtook us in the 


midst of a coffee plantation, but we 
determined to push on for yet a 
while longer and were finally re- 
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warded by a light which proved to 
be an electric and we knew we 
were near a white man’s habitation, 
We shortly reached a_ brilliantly 
lighted stucco building perched on 
a terrace looking for all the world 
like a castle on the Rhine. With 
much noise and clatter we drew up. 
Two men appeared on an upper bal- 
cony for a moment and then as sud- 
denly disappeared and immediately 
after everything was plunged into 
utter darkness. Gent and I held a 
hurried confab to determine 
whether we would brave the recep- 
tion or move on. We decided on 
the former course and climbed the 
long flight of terraces leading to the 


_main entrance leaving the ladies be- 


low to await results. As we reached 
the top the lights went on again 
and we were confronted by two 
fair-haired gentlemen who proved 
to be Germans with no knowledge 
of English. We tried Spanish on 
them with better result and ex- 
plained who we were and that we 
had two ladies with us. While we 
were conversing a man, who from 
his appearance and from the defer- 
ence paid him by the others seemed 
the proprietor, appeared, and in 
English very graciously invited us 
to enter and rushed down to meet 
the ladies. Gesticulating wildly he 
explained that we had been taken 
for a cavalcade of robbers and 
begged us to excuse our poor 
reception. We were escorted into 
a living room that looked like a 
hall in some German prince’s hunt- 
ing lodge and Mrs. Vincent, who 
speaks German fluently, at once be- 
came the center of attraction. We 
were treated with marked hospital- 
ity, dined well and passed a de- 
lightful evening and restful night. 

The distance from Sasis to Co- 
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ban, the first town of any impor- 
tance we visited, is not long and the 
whole journey was covered in six 
hours. At this season of the year 
flowers were in profuse bloom 


everywhere; myriads of small, vari- 


colored orchids, pale greens, yellow, 
mauve and pink, and other flowers 
whose names we did not know were 
banked in masses along the way. 
After one has lived for a long time 
in the lowlands of a tropical coun- 
try where greens are so very pre- 
dominant one is particularly struck 
in the highlands by the masses of 
color. 

Coban proved interesting.  Sit- 
uated as it is in the center of the 
coffee-growing district and dating 
back to the very beginning: of .the 
Spanish occupation, there are many 
interesting sights to see. The town 
is located on a plateau about 6,000 
feet above sea level and has about 
25,000 inhabitants, a fairly good ho- 
tel and most of the modern conve- 
niences. The nearest railroad is a 
two days’ journey to Pancajché, the 
inland terminus of the Alta Vera 
Paz railway. The nearest point on 
the International Railways of Cen- 
tral America is at El Rancho, a 
four days’ journey. Guatemala City 
can be reached in five days by the 
direct route, but when traveling na- 
tives of the town usually prefer to 
go via Panzos and Barrios to Guate- 
mala City. No automobiles, auto 
trucks or motor conveyances are to 
be found in the region, all hauling 
being done by ox-cart or pack 
mules. For this reason and because 
of its complete isolation the modern 
aspect of the town and its appear- 
ance of prosperity evidenced in the 
well-stocked stores and busy market 
place are altogether remarkable. 

On the outskirts of the town is 


located the little Indian village oi 
San Pedro Garcha, whose natives 
wear very distinctive costumes. 
Their huipilis and serapes which 
they weave can be bought for a 
song. 

We were entertained in Coban 
by Mr, G. H. Hempsted, an Ameri- 
can coffee planter, who did every- 
thing in his power to make our stay 
a memorable one. We took particu- 
lar delight in the strawberries, rhu- 
barb and green peas, all freshly 
picked from his gardens, and as it 
was March these delicacies were 
wonderfully appealing, 

On our second evening Mr. 
Hempsted secured the best ma- 
rimba in town to play for us. It 
was composed of eight men playing 
a xylophone and one man a bass 
viol. They played everything from 
grand opera to native music and 
American jazz. Not a player with 
the exception of the leader (the viol 
player) could read a note of music. 
One had simply to whistle an air for 
them and very shortly they would 
have it harmonized and played with- 
out difficulty. The players were for 
the most part ladinos or halt-breeds. 
drawn from all walks of life, one a 
cobbler, another a blacksmith, a teleg- 
rapher, etc. The marimba is distinctl) 
Guatemalatecan. 

It was in Coban that we first be- 
gan to feel the cold, None of us 
had taken any warm clothing and 
Gent and I soon discovered that 
khaki was not comfortable in high 
altitudes. It was impossible to sit 
around in the evenings without be- 
ing enveloped in heavy Indian blan- 
kets. From Coban a five hours’ 
journey brought us to San Cristobal, 
where we were the guests of Mr. 
Waldemar Thiemer, a merchant and 
coffee planter whose hospitality is 
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famed throughout the countryside. 
We discovered this reputation well 
founded; in fact, we had such a de- 
lightful time with Mr. and Mrs. 
Thiemer that we delayed our depar- 
ture until after luncheon of the fol- 
lowing day. Our hosts then went 
on with us for half the distance to 
our next stop, a finca called Prim- 
avera. The character of the coun- 
try was by this time gradually 
changing; we were getting into a 
pine-wooded region which reminded 
me much of Maine, except that 
lakes were entirely lacking. 

We bade our friends goodbye on 
the crest of a hill and continued on 
our way constantly descending until 
we reached Primavera tucked away 
in a corner of a snug little valley. 
A visit to the Jefe Politico in;Co- 
ban had resulted in our having as- 
signed us a young officer of the 
Guatemala army to act as our 
guide. We had arranged ‘in’ San 
Cristobal that he should precede us 
to Primavera in the early morning 
so that our arrival would: not be 
entirely unannounced. But as Cris- 
tobal happened to be his native 
home he had taken his time and 
delayed there with the result that 
he arrived at Primavera along with 
the mozos and pack mules only 
a half hour ahead of our party. 
But the proprietor, Mr. Ernesto 
Wyld, despite the suddenness of 
our arrival, took us in. Two other 
expected guests arrived soon after 
we did, but he found accommodations 
for all nine of us. 

Primavera is primarily a sugar 
farm as contrasted with most of the 
other farms in the region where 
coffee and corn form the principal 
crops, Granulated sugar, however, 
is not manufactured here. : The 
juice of the cane is extracted and 
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boiled down and from it cakes of 
dark brown sugar, weighing about 
two pounds and known as “panela” 
are made. These are wrapped in 
straw and sold locally to the In- 
dians. 

One of the guests here, a Mr. 
Logan, a coffee buyer whom I had 
previously met in Guatemala City, 
gave us some valuable information 
as to the route we must take in 
getting to. Santa Cruz Quiché and 
very kindly gave us the key to a 
small house which he owned in San 
Miguel Uspantan for our use. With 
our officer guide we set out the 
next morning and climbed out of 
the valley traveling along a high 
plateau. The nature of the land- 
scape had now completely changed. 
We had left behind all signs of 
coffee or of corn and were passing 
through a scrub wooded country 
which was very dry. After hours 
along a hard stony road we com- 
menced to descend and _ the trail 
narrowed to a mere ledge along 
the rocky precipitous slope. Our 
guide informed us that we were 
approaching the Rio Negro and 
that the trail from now on was so 
narrow and dangerous that it was 
advisable to dismount and lead our 
animals. We did so and proceeded 
single file down the mountainside. 

As we rounded a promontory the 
Rio Negro, which is the largest 
river in this region, came into view, 
winding its way through a canyon 
apparently miles below in the val- 
ley. I strained my eyes to locate 
the famous suspension bridge which 
we must cross and far in the dis- 
tance below and to the left I caught 
sight of what looked like an abut- 
ment from which was suspended a 
cable. As we descended the bridge 
grew more distinct until I could 
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make out an apparently flimsy col- 
lection of boards strung across the 
chasm and upheld by cables. For 
the life of me I could not imagine 
anyone crossing such a structure, 
and preceding me was the large 
American mule of previous  re- 
nown. The trail led right on to 
the bridge and to the right and left 
of it was a sheer drop of several 
hundred feet to the river below. 
Down the river a short distance and 
in plain view were the remains of 
three bridges which had been used 
sometime in the past. And then 
the American mule instead of step- 
ping on to the bridge, which he 
should haye done, jumped down, of 
course, to a platform which formed 
part of the concrete abutment and 
was about eight feet below the 
level of the trail. I looked at the 
bridge, and at the mule and at the 
chasm, but I knew that someone 
had to attempt the crossing and 
that it might as well be I, so off 


I started. The mule luckily fol- 
lowed and though the bridge 
sagged and swayed we crossed 


without difficulty. The bridge was 
undoubtedly much stronger than it 
looked, but nevertheless one’s fears 
were not very much mitigated by 
a consciousness of superiority and 
strength as one stood in the middle 
of that swaying structure of boards 
and rope and gazed at the river 
surging far below and at the three 
ruined bridges. However, we all 
crossed without mishap and here 
we said goodbye to our officer 
guide. The river forms the bound- 
ary between the departments of 
Coban and Quiché and by merely 
crossing it we had arrived in a 
country of cactii and desert growth 
as different to what we had just 
traversed as could possibly be im- 


Early morning at San Miguel Uspantan—Gent 
and Sharp 


agined. The higher slopes of the 
mountains as we descended were 
practically barren of growth and 
the whole landscape was brown and 
verdureless. An hour later we 
reached a plateau along which we 
traveled for the rest of that day, 
reaching in the late afternoon a 
small town called Chixoy, We 
stopped just for a few moments to 
buy oranges and then pushed on 
to San Miguel Uspantan. This 
town is nothing more or less than 
a collection of adobe houses sur- 
rounding an old Sixteenth Century 
church and presented as desolate 
an appearance as anything we saw 
during the whole trip. The altitude 
of the place is about 8500 feet and 
it is situated on a barren wind- 
swept plane destitute, at least when 
we visited it, of any sign of grass. 
We found Mr, Logan’s two-room 
adobe without difficulty and in- 
stalled ourselves therein. One of 
the rooms had a tile floor, which 
was given to the ladies, but the 
other floor was just dirt. We then 
located one, Victor Perez, who 
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agreed to feed us during our Stay 
and furnish fodder for the animals. 
By 7:30 the cold was so intense 
we were forced to retire to prevent 
freezing, We put layers of saddle 
blankets on the cots and then a 
heavy wool native blanket, but 
though we slept in our clothes and 
were covered with two blankets, 
plus our ponchos, we nearly per- 
ished. We awoke to find the 
whole country glistening white 
with a heavy hoar frost. Shiver- 
ingly we ate our breakfast and 
packed, but not until the sun was 
high in the heavens did we get the 
chill out of our poor bones. We 
descended into a gulch which sur- 
rounded the town and traveled for 
hours through a pine forest. As 
we emerged the trail became almost 
imperceptible as we rode over a 
wicked shale formation of rock. 
Abruptly, almost without warning, 
we arrived at the edge of what 
seemed a _ sheer precipice from 
which we obtained a view of a 
new valley with a river and bridge. 
The cliff which we descended was 
of limestone and glared brightly in 
the noonday sun. The trail was 
atrociously steep and for the hour 
and three-quarters it took us to 
reach the bridge below we were 
almost smothered in clouds of fine 
white pulverized dust. On the op- 
posite side of the river cliffs of 
variegated colors,— deep browns, 
reds and yellows—reared in a pecu- 
liar terrace formation which re- 
minded one of Arizona. A_ short 
hour’s climb up the face of the 
cliff brought us to an unwooded 
plateau cut by deep arroyos and 
gulches along which we rode until 
dark, when we reached the small 
town of San Andres, and camped 
there for the night. Next morning 
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we decided that as the pack mules 
slowed us up too much it was best 
that I proceed with the ladies and 
Mr. Gent bring up the pack train. 
We were told it was about nine 
leagues or thirty miles to Santa 
Cruz Quiché, the chief town of the 
district, and that the road was 
straight, making it impossible to get 
lost. For six hours we climbed up 
and up until the actual summit of 
the mountain was reached. We 
saw no one on the trail and passed 
no houses. We stopped on the 
summit for a few moments for a 
look at the volcanoes looming up 
in the distance and just as we were 
about to set out again we met an 
Indian leading a pack animal, who 
when questioned gave us the alarm- 
ing information that while we 
were on the right road to Santa 
Cruz Quiché it was not the short 
road and that the town was still 
twenty miles away, Imagine our 
feelings, for Gent had all the food 
and most of our money. The In- 
dian told us that we would have to 
pass through two towns, Chiché 
and Chinique, before we could reach 
Santa Cruz Quiché. When I heard 
this it dawned on me that the 
woman who had directed us out of 
San Andres had understood me to 
ask the way to Chiché instead of 
Quiché; few of the Indians speak 
Spanish well and if one does not 
know the various Indian dialects 
his difficulties are enormously in- 
creased. i 

The road down the mountain was 
an awful one, steep and cut up by 
the rains. There was scarce a foot- 
hold anywhere but finally after 
much scrambling and sliding we 
came to a small stream, which was 
the first water we had encountered 
since leaving San Andres seven 


Santa Cruz Quiché—The Market-place 


hours previously. We uncinched 
our mules and decided to take a 
short rest. Mrs, Vincent, resource- 
ful as always, discovered in her 
saddle bags a tin of patented vita- 
min food and two tortillas (flat, 
unleavened Indian corn cake) out 
of which a sandwich of black beans 
had been made and on this we man- 
aged to stay our appetites. A half 
hour later we were at Chiché and, 
determined not to be fooled by the 
road as we left the town, I obtained 
from the Commandante the serv- 
ices of a soldier who put us right 
and by 4:30 we got to Chinique. 
From here we sent a telegram to 
Mr. Gent at Santa Cruz informing 
him that we were not lost but would 
arrive there around eight o’clock. 

In the meantime, Gent, having 
fortunately followed the right road, 
had arrived in Santa Cruz Quiché 
about five o’clock expecting to find 
us awaiting him at the hotel, He 
did not get our telegram and finally 


becoming worried he started back’ 


along the road to see if he could 
get some news of us. We met him 
on the outskirts of the town and 
by eight o’clock we were all safely 


installed in our hostelry. 

Santa Cruz Quiché, the head town 
of the department of Quiché, is in 
the heart of the chief corn growing 
district of Guatemala. Thousands 
of acres of land in its environs are 
devoted exclusively to the cultiva- 
tion of corn. At the time of our 
visit the whole plain was as brown 
as parchment and there was not a 
sprig of green for miles around. 
Situated near the town are some 
very interesting Maya ruins which 
consist chiefly of subterranean pas- 
sages. These we explored and were 
intrigued by the curious and un- 


doubtedly fictitious stories our 
guides told us about them. 
The market-place in the town 


was swarming with Indians during 
one of our days there. Representa- 
tives of the different tribes in their 
distinctive costumes were formed in 
groups throughout the market, each 
group offering one particular line of 
produce or wares for sale. One 
group with red-sleeved blouses, 
straw hats with wide red bands 
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on them, black blanket skirts, with _ 


legs bare from the knee down, the 
men dressed almost identically to 
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the women, save that the latter 
wore heavy strings of beads and 


silver ornaments, were selling on- 


ions which they had brought in 
packs on their backs a distance of 
over fifty miles. Another group in 
a predominantly black costume 
were selling corn and lime which 
is used in the preparation of corn- 
meal, Each group of Indians 
seemed to keep entirely separate 
and we learned that tribal distinc- 
tions are very marked; the members 
of one tribe rarely have intercourse 
with those of another except for 
purposes of barter and trade. 

We broke our journey from Santa 
Cruz Quiché to Totonicapan by an 
overnight stop in a small Indian 


Miss Vincent 


village called Patzité. Here we put 
up in the juzgado or court-room 
and were furnished with food by 
the Indians. The first meal was 
served in peculiar style, for instead 
of getting everything together and 
bringing it all in to us, the Indians 
formed a line outside our room and 
filed in one by one, each carrying 


something different. First came a 
man with a chicken, then another 
with eggs; still others presented 
tortillas, beans, coffee, salt, and the 
last one carried sugar. They were 
simply pop-eyed with curiosity, but 
they could hardly be blamed for 
their desire to look over such a 
motley assembly of “gringoes” as 
we must have been. 

Next day after a short and easy 
journey through a magnificent pine 
forest we arived at Tetonicapan. 
This is the third city in Guatemala 
and modern in every way. As our 
time was growing short we did not 
stay very long here but hurried on 
to Quetzaltenango. The plain on 
which these two cities are located 


at Patzité 


is known in this country as “tierra 
fria.” The climate is temperate 
and wheat, rye and cold country 
grains are grown. Sheep-raising is 
one of the largest industries in the 
region and the wool from which the 
Indians weave their fine blankets 
is a product of the country. Quet- 
zaltenango is a splendid modern 


On the shores of Atitlan. Typical Indian woman 
and child 


city of about 75,000 inhabitants and 
the second in size in Guatemala. 
Located on the slopes of the vol- 
cano, Santa Maria, which commands 
the city on all sides, it is reached 
from the Pacific line of the Inter- 
national Railways of Central Amer- 
ica by an automobile road. An elec- 
tric railroad is under construction 
which will connect Quetzaltenango 
directly with Guatemala City. The 
name of the city is derived from 
the Indian and means “The place 
of the Quetzal,” a bird of brilliant 
plumage, very rare, which, being 
indigenous to the country, is the 
national bird of Guatemala. Pic- 


tures of this bird form part of the 
seal. of the republic and they are 
also usually seen on monetary bills, 
stamps, etc. 

We spent a day at Quetzalte- 
nango and while the ladies were 
sight-seeing Mr. Gent and I sent 
the mozos down to the railroad at 
San Felipe with the equipment and 
mules and we followed by auto to 
make arrangements to ship them all to 
Quirigua. We then returned to the 
city and arranged for an automobile t 
take us on to Guatemala City. We 
had been met in Quetzaltenango by 
friends of the Vincents, the Mac- 
Millans of Santa Fé, New Mexico, 
and they joined us in the trip to 
Guatemala City. We all packed 
into an excellent Hudson Six and, 
returning part way on our route to 
Totonicapan, climbed over a pass 
known as Los Encuentros to Sol- 
ola. This town is situated close to 
Lake Atitlan, which is undoubtedly 
the most beautiful spot in Guate- 
mala and would safely challenge 
any of the world’s finest mountain 
lakes for beauty. Solola overlooks 
the lake from an altitude of 7500 
feet. We literally descended from 
the clouds to reach Tzanjuhu on 
the shores of the lake 2500 feet be- 
low. Were it not for the compara- 
tive inaccessibility of Lake Atitlan 
it would undoubtedly be one of the 
most famous resorts in America. 

As we were pressed for time now 
we left the lake early the next 
morning enroute for Antigua, the 
ancient capital of Guatemala. 
After a long and rather tedious trip 
over dusty, steep and very rough 
roads through the towns of Patzum 
and Tecpan, Antigua was reached. 
A long story could be told of this 
most interesting city which was 
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once the flourishing center of Span- 
ish culture in Central America. 
Here lived the Captains General of 
Spain and here were directed the 
policies of the Spanish in Central 
America. Destroyed by earthquake 
in the latter part of the Eighteenth 


Century, the city is filled with ruins. 


of magnificent churches, schools, 
convents and public buildings, each 
with an interesting history of its 
own. The Volcan de Agua, a per- 
fectly symmetrical cone, and _ the 
double-cratered Volcan de Fuego 
rise majestically on the outskirts of 
the city. The location and climate 
of the town are perfect. What a 
wonderful place Antigua must have 
been at the height of its greatness! 


A short two hours’ run by auto 
brought us to Guatemala City and 
our journey was practically com- 
pleted. We remained here but a 
day and then proceeded by train on 
to Quirigua, where a tour of the 
United Fruit Company’s plantations 
and a visit to the Maya ruins were 
made and then on to Barrios. Our 
total journey had covered a distance 
of nearly eight hundred miles,—one 
hundred and thirty by water, three 
hundred by mule, one hundred and 
fifty by automobile and two hun- 
dred miles by train. 


So much more could be told of 
the interesting towns we visited, of 
the habits, customs and lives of 
the Indians, ‘of the relics of Maya 
civilization and the remains of the 


Typical Indians at Solala 


Spanish Conquest. Guatemala is a 
fascinating country, glorious in its 
natural picturesqueness and beauty, 
rich in history and association and 
unrivaled in climate. Closer to 
New York by boat than Galveston, 
Texas, it should be better known 
by the average American and vis- 
ited if one is seeking the interesting, 
the beautiful, the unique. 


Just as we go to press we learn of the receipt of a cable by Dr. Wm. E. Deeks, 
General Manager of our Medical Department, from Professor Nocht of Hamburg, which 
read :—‘“Committee’ has just awarded to you our medal for great services-in tropical 


hygience. Hearty congratulations.” 


We alf want to extend our hearty congratulations also, Dr. Deeks, 
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RADIO AND THE FARMER 


( Contpiled by R. V. Howley from data on file in the Radio Department 


A review of accomplishments, and 
an estimate of possibilities, in the 
field of stimulation of plant life by 
electrical discharges offers very inter- 
esting ground to the agriculturist, or 
student of electricity in its various 
forms. 

For many years experiments have 
been carried on both in this coun- 
try and in England with various 
methods for aiding crop growing by 
electricity. Such work in England 
appears to have been chiefly along the 
line of overhead wiring, so arranged 
and adjusted as to permit of raising 
the wires giving off electrical dis- 
charges AD LIB., to correspond with 
the growth of the plant life underneath. 
Very beneficial results have been ob- 
tained in such experimental work, not 
only in increasing the yield, but also 
in stimulating and hastening the 
growth of the plant. The chief deter- 
rent, insofar as the possible adop- 
tion of such methods on a commer- 
cial scale was concerned, appears to 
have been the cost. In brief, the ad- 
vantages in stimulating growth and 
increasing yield of crops thus treated 
were apparent, but the increased yield 
and saving in time required to bring 


crops to maturity were not suffi- 
cient to offset the cost of the elec- 
trical energy supplied, in compari- 
son with the ordinary method oi 
growing with Dame Nature at the 
helm, q 

A few years ago one of our Ameri- 
can publications described what was 
in effect a principle similar to that 
used by our English cousins, but with 
the difference that high-frequency cur- 
rent was literally driven through the 
surface of the soil from special dis- 
tributing electrodes imbedded about 6 
inches below the surface, and ar- 
ranged parallel to each other. To in- 
crease the efficiency of the electric 
energy thus shot into the ground, the 
seed was coated with a finely divided 
non-deteriorating metal before plant- 
ing, thus not only creating lines of 
low resistance, but also creating a 
condition analogous to the coherer of 
a wireless set, since high-frequency 
waves are drawn to anything metallic. 
On the germination of the seed, the 
metallic element was left deposited 
in the heart of the roots of the plant, 
thus increasing the rapidity of growth 
and the volume and quality of pro- 
duction. Corn and sugar beets thus 
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treated showed very gratifying re- 
sults. 

There is a general belief that the 
principal effect of electricity in the 
soil is the addition of nitrogen to the 
soil, or the actual vitrification of the 
soil, essential to the well-being of plant 
life. 

As we go nearer and nearer the 
Tropics the precipitation of nitrogen 
to the earth in the form of nitric 
acid by the natural electrical dis- 
turbances in the atmosphere becomes 
increasingly heavy, and vegetation be- 
comes more abundant. It is therefore, 
a natural assumption that artificial 
discharges of electricity, made in 
like manner, either through the air 
or through the soil, will react in the 
same manner. 

It is also apparent that as one goes 
nearer and nearer the Tropics the 
pests, parasites, fungi and diseases 
affecting plant life, under the stimulus 
of warmer climate, and a more quickly 
completed life-cycle, become more and 
more a problem facing the agricultur- 
ist. In an age when the trend is 
towards natural protection of indus- 
tries, and measures are taken to pre- 
vent the introduction of pests, nothing 
should be overlooked tending to assist 
in the maturity of crops, and strength- 
ening the plants to resist the enemies 
in the path of their successful attain- 
ment of maturity. It would appear 
that the utilization of electrical energy, 
in such a connection, would well be 
worth study on the part of our agri- 
culturists in southern latitudes. 

Experiments conducted at Linclu- 
den Mains Farm, Dumfries, a few 
years ago, in the use of electrical cur- 
rents as stimuli for plant growth, led 
to the conclusion that such a proce- 
dure aids fruits, vegetables and grains 
in their resistance to disease, in a 
remarkable manner. 
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A perhaps rather homely compari- 
son, or illustration, in connection with 
this subject, is the extent to which 
electrical vibrators or instruments for 
massage are being used by the Ameri- 
can public. The effect of an electric 
vibratory massage on a person, when 
his energies are at a low ebb, is 
well known. The reaction is imme- 
diate; every muscle responds, the 
skin has a delightful tingle, and the 
whole body is pervaded by a won- 
derful sense of well-being and health. 
What is more natural, therefore, than 
to suppose that a similar electrical 
stimulus to plant life would have a 
corresponding effect. 

The tendency everywhere is towards 
lower costs for electricity; scientific 
research never stops, and we may 
look forward to the day when a wider 
use of natural forces will result in 
cheaper electricity. Undoubtedly the 
cost of this electrical energy has been 
the chief deterrent to more exten- 
sive experimentation and use in the 
field of plant life up to the present 
time. Locations where at present a 
large electrical force is grounded as 
part of a general system, would af- 
ford a field for development of the 
idea of utilization of electrical energy 
in plant life, at no cost whatsoever. The 
overhead antenna system as well as 
the ground wire system of modern 
high power radio stations, compris- 
ing as they do miles and miles of 
wire overhead and underground, 
means the presence of a constant high- 
tension high-frequency current over 
and in the ground adjacent to such 
a system, and the fortunate owner of 
such land has at his door the oppor- 
tunity for experiment, and, if we can 
believe results already attained by 
others, may look forward to increased 
yield of plants growing in such an 

(Concluded on page 141) 


—Sketch by Elbert Holt. 


SANTA MARTA—A VIEW FROM THE SEA 


By LAWRENCE Mack 


It is with mingled emotions, de- 
pendent upon his knowledge of the 
country, that the traveler upon a 
Great White Fleet ship nears Santa 
Marta. His knowledge may have been 
gained at home or from his more or 
less accurately informed fellow trav- 
elers. These latter possess funds of 
surprising information augmented 
from day to day in a curious and 
startling fashion. Someone acquires 
a new fact from the stewardess, or 
the assistant chef or the barber, which 
is instantly elevated to the plane of 
infallibility occupied by the Book of 
Genesis in Tennessee. 

As we were approaching Puerto 
Colombia, one of the passengers came 
up with the reliable news that there 
were six modern hotels in Barran- 
quilla, This was a most interesting 
statement. Everyone determined to 
have lunch or dinner at one of the 
hotels, perhaps to remain in town over 
night as a relief from the monotony 
of life on shipboard. Since there was 
such a prodigal number of hotels, it 
appeared that difficulties would be 
encountered only in making a choice. 
The discussion soon became. spirited 
when suddenly a second news-gather- 
ing passenger disturbed us with the 


information, equally as reliable, that 
there were no modern hotels in the 
city. Fortunately a crisis was averted 
by the announcement of lunch, a bit 
of news which was beyond doubt au- 
thentic. Next day the tourists visited 
Barranquilla and saw that there were 
several hotels there, although not of 
the sort common to New York, which 
many had expected. 

Perhaps the major part of our in- 
formation before arrival, and certainly 
most of our misinformation is gained 
under such handicaps. 

Some may approach this coast of 
the Caribbean with a knowledge of 
its stirring Colonial history; of that 
background of four centuries which 
presents a constant challenge. 

A few may remember “Nostromo” 
and knowing that Conrad had Santa 
Marta in mind as the locale of his 
novel will find no difficulty in recog- 
nizing the mysterious and romantic 
Isabels in their magnificent setting in 
the blue waters of the bay. Other 
features of the tale will at once sug- 
gest themselves. 

Still others, and this will probably 
include the greatest number, come in 
with no accurate preconceived pic- 
tures in mind; merely knowing that 
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they are coming to the place in which 
they expect to work for one or more 
years. 

We left Puerto Colombia late at 
night which meant that we should ar- 
rive at Santa Marta about daybreak 
and thus obtain a first view of the 
port at its best. 

First impressions are of a stern, 
forbidding coast line, steep masses of 
rock jutting into the sea, a headland 
crowned with the crumbling brick and 
masonry remains of a Spanish fort, 
sandy beaches backed by barren hills. 
Looming above everything and domi- 
nating the picture lies the range of 
the Sierra Nevada, whose lofty pro- 
file zigzags across the clouds. 


The bay is entered and one has a 
series of new impressions; a long 
shoreline extending in a half-moon 
curve, the rocky island of the Moro, 
whose precipitous lines appear to be 
entirely vertical instead of horizontal 
—giving one an idea that the entire 
mass may slide into the sea at any 
moment. The white lighthouse upon 
the summit of the isle restores a sense 
of the conventional and one notices 
a second pile of brick and masonry, 
constituting the remains of another 
link in the chain of forts which in 
Spanish days encircled the city. 

Forming the left side of the har- 
bor is a narrow arm of land, dotted 
with curiously humped hills, brown 
and sun-baked. Some are crowned 
with flat oil tanks. 

Between this arm of land and the 
ruin-crowned rocks at the right, 
Santa Marta sprawls along her sandy 
beach, presenting but few evidences 
of ther four hundred years. 

Color is here in abundance. One 
has jumbled impressions of square 
whitewashed houses, of red tiled roofs, 
of waving green cocoanut palms, of 
the background of purple mountains 


topped with white clouds through 
which the morning sun is breaking. 
And almost of equal importance with 
the picture is its frame—the cobalt 
waters of the bay and the brown 
hills on either side. 

As the ship slides. through the 
transparent blue, individual buildings 
are sighted; the two white towers of 
the Cathedral, the black masts of the 
wireless station and the long sheds of 
the wharves. We are well within the 
harbor and the long boat from the 


Customs house approaches. The 
morning church bells are heard, a lo- 
comotive whistles, automobiles are 


seen hurrying towards the dock, dis- 
turbing the somnolent leisure of past 
centuries. 


(Continued from page 139) 


area as well as a more quickly com- 
pleted cycle, and a constant stimula- 
tion of the plant resulting in a 
healthy condition permitting a 
stronger resistance to the encroach- 
ments of fungi and other enemies. 
Thus radio, which has become an 
important factor in our national life 
and is today one of the principal 
sources of entertainment and amuse- 
ment of the farmer, may, in the not 
far distant future prove to be of 
more practical benefit to agriculture 
through stimulating the yield of 
fruits, vegetables, and other farm 
products. 
Passenger: “How fast do radio 
waves travel through the air?” 
Radio Operator: “The same speed 
as light, which is equivalent to 7% 
times around the world per minute.” 
Passenger: “I see; so that’s the 
reason you never miss any—if you 
miss the message the first time, you 
have six more shots at it.” 
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How often is heard the expression—“/ did that!’’ and how often does 
one wonder if the person speaking realizes how little he really had to 
do with the final, ultimate result. It may be that you have been set a task 
and have accomplished it in a thorough and workmanlike manner and have 
been complimented by your superiors. But reflect on how you minimize 
the result of your labor and the favorable impression you have created if 
you say—‘J did that!” 


Think of the many factors, the many things which have gone before 
which have made it possible for you to successfully accomplish your little 
job. Consider the training, the deep-laid foundations which other minds 
have contributed and established in order that you might function smoothly 
and surely. Then ask yourself the question, “Could I have accomplished 
my task without the aid of the Company and the help of my superiors? 
Could I have done my work successfully without the cooperation of the 
man who put me in the position I hold and who every day is backing me 
up with all his resources and energy?” 


Isn’t it better to say “We did this,” or “We did that” and by implica- 
tion show generosity and good judgment by giving a little credit to the 
Company ? 


It is all team-work and cooperative effort and this thought should 
apply in your attitude and in your conversations with your fellow-workers. 
Make them feel that they too are part of the machinery which makes suc- 
cess possible. Adopt this attitude and you will be surprised to learn how 
much easier your daily problems become. There is credit enough for all. 
You can more easily earn your share by helping the other fellow and giv- 
ing credit where credit is due. Think it over!—Uncre Eb. 
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SOME TRAITS OF ANGLO-SAXON CHARACTER 


By Prospero ALGER 
(Legal Department of the Tela Railroad Company at Tela) 


Of all races there is good and there 
is bad to be said. Much has been 
written and much has been said in 
favor of this race or that race. But 
I feel certain that I do not err when 
I say that the greater part of the lit- 
erature, both magazine and periodical, 
which is written on this controversial 
subject, in the majority of instances 
reflects the writer’s personal bias and 
racial prejudices rather than gives an 
impartial and fair account and appre- 
ciation of the race in question. That 
this should be the case is only natural. 
It is only human for a person to try 
to point out the merits of his own 
race and to hide its defects. That is 
all very admirable, but the duty of the 
accurate observer and impartial critic 
is to give a candid and frank expres- 
sion of his judgment, regardless of his 
personal wishes and opinions, with 
the justice and impartiality of a judge 
who gives his verdict in a suit at law. 
This is what I intend to do in this 
brief evaluation of the Anglo-Saxon 
mind and what I consider are some of 
its contributions to civilization. 

Certainly the most striking differ- 
ence between the Anglo-Saxon and 


other races is his physical appearance 
with which we are all acquainted, and 
in the discussion of which we shall 
not enter. It is spiritually, however, 
that the Anglo-Saxon differentiates 
himself most from other races; I 
mean emotionally, intellectually, tem- 
peramentally, in his general mental 
framework, 

The Anglo-Saxon is cool-headed, 
persevering, enterprising, practical. 
This turn of mind naturally makes of 
him a good business man, and _ this 
explains the leading role he has played 
in the industrial and business expan- 
sion of the world in the last half cen- 
tury. 

To be sure he does not count in his 
history with sublime painters like 
Velasquez, with composers like Verdi, 
and with military geniuses like Julius 
Caesar and Napoleon, but he is re- 
sponsible in large part for the ad- 
vances made by the modern world in 
the fields of business, commerce and 
material progress. It is Anglo-Sax- 
ons who have made possible the 
organization of gigantic business com- 
panies with branches all over the 
world. I do not mean to give the im- 
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pression that the Anglo-Saxon has not 
excelled in other fields; this would be 
far from the truth, but I do say that 
it is in his nature that is to be found 
the explanation for the figure he has 
played in the development of material 
civilization. 

Another trait, characteristic and 
peculiar to Anglo-Saxon character is 
his love of peace, his respect for law 
and his willingness to abide by law, 
letting social and economic change 
and progress take their regular course, 
instead of resorting to the use of 
force and revolution. It is in his tem- 
perament to do things in peace, and 
do everything he can to bring about a 
peaceful solution of his problems. 
We have a remarkable example of 
this respect for law and the doing of 
things in a peaceful way of the Anglo- 
Saxon in the United States at the 
quadrennial presidential elections. 
The day for the casting of votes for 
the contending candidates arrives; 
over eighteen million voters cast 
their votes; these votes are counted 
and the candidate polling the ma- 
jority of electoral votes, be that 
majority but one, is elected President 
of the United States and is recognized 
as such by every man and woman in 
the land. The day after all forget the 
election and everyone goes about his 
occupation as if nothing had hap- 
pened. The Anglo-Saxon is opposed 
to, violence and the shedding of blood, 
and ‘thas a singular reverence for law 
and order. In this way the English 
have succeeded in entirely changing 
their form of government from an 
autocratic one to a democratic one 
without causing upheavals such as 
took place in Russia when the Czar 
was overthrown. The Englishman 
has not only freed himself from 
the chains of autocratic monarchy 
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in a gradual, peaceful way, but 
has brought about economic changes 
in the same way when other coun- 
tries were being threatened with 
chaos and revolution to accomplish 
the same ends. In this respect other 
races have a great deal to learn from 
the Anglo-Saxons. 

A further manifestation of that 
spirit of the Anglo-Saxon to meet the 
situation,—to adapt himself to cir- 
cumstances and let evolution take its 
course in the solution of his problems 
is to be found in his willingness to 
bargain in legislation. It is the spirit 
of “give and take,” that spirit which 
seeks a quick and satisfactory agree- 
ment of differences. He will bargain 
and will compromise, and will do all 
possible to adjust his differences with 
his opponent to come to an amicable 
agreement. 

It is then in the production of goods 
for man, in securing him material 
comfort, in the making of laws and 
government and all matters pertaining 
to them, that the Anglo-Saxon distin- 
guishes himself most, and in these 
fields he has made his chief contribu- 
tions to civilization. 


The new heading for the Tela Rail- 
road Company featured with the 
foregoing article was contributed by 
Mr. James L. Simms, civil engi- 
neer and an old Tela “hombre.” The 
sketch is peculiarly reminiscent of 
Tela, featuring its sky line and in- 
cluding the General Office Building, 
the Bachelors’ quarters, the glittering 
beach and a view of the mountain 
range which extends along this littoral. 
What with the white building and the 
cocoanut palms anyone who has ever 
been to Tela would immediately rec- 
ognize the spot. 
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THE USE OF SOFT COAL IN THE HOME 


By R. P. DeVries, Revere Sugar Refinery 


The use of bituminous or soft coal in homes has been a troublesome 
undertaking for a great number of people who through necessity were com- 
pelled to burn it in place of anthracite or hard coal. The majority of these 
people came to the conclusion that it was absolutely unfit for use in 
homes. For a number of years the writer has used soft coal to heat his 
home and, finding it satisfactory, offers the following information which 
may be of some interest to our readers. 

The burning of soft coal is no art; no college education is needed; a 
little practice and patience is all that is required. 

Anthracite coal contains from 15 to 30 per cent of ash, rock and slate, 
whereas soft coal of the semi-bituminous class, such as New River or 
Pocahontas, contains from 5 to 8 per cent. Contrary to what some people 
say, bituminous coal requires less chimney draft than anthracite. Anthracite 
coal contains a small amount of volatile matter, it ignites with difficulty, re- 
quiring a high temperature, but burns as an incandescent mass, crumbling as 
the process of combustion goes on, and produces little smoke and flame. 

On the other hand, bituminous coal has a large amount of volatile mat- 
ter, which it throws off as soon as it comes in contact with the fire, flashing 
into flames almost instantly. During this stage of combustion a great deal 
of air is required to furnish the oxygen for so large an amount of combustible 
gas and it is difficult to get the oxygen in fast enough without cooling the 
eases below the point of ignition. It is for this reason that soft coal fires 
smoke so badly. However, there are means of firing which will eliminate 
the smoke to a great extent. One successful method, and the most practical, 
is to fire one side of the furnace at a time, leaving one side bright to main- 
tain the temperature and ignite the gases. The air for combustion cannot 
easily penetrate through this heavy layer of coal, so the gases are drawn off 
slowly and have time to burn completely in contact with the live coal, in this 
way making no smoke and producing most heat. The coal will now slowly 
burn from the bright side towards the top and, as it distills and burns its 
volatile products, the coal gradually forms into a spongy cake. 
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The quality of bituminous coal plays an important part. Some coal 
runs as high as 35 per cent in ash and quite often it is difficult even for those 
familiar with that product to tell what its quality will be without making a 
chemical analysis, which no doubt accounts for the poor results obtained by 
many when using it. 


Points to be Observed 

1 When ordering coal have your dealer moisten the coal a little before 
delivering it. This will prevent the separation of dust that otherwise would 
settle in every part of your cellar. 

To prevent smoke when starting a fire, cover the grate with three 
or four inches of small lumps and build a wood fire on top of it. 

3 If the fire should go out completely, do not empty the fire box, 
but rock the grate a few times and build a wood fire on top of the coal left 
in the fire box. 

4 Always have flue damper wide open before opening the fire door 
for inspection or when coal is to be fed. 

5 Feed the coal on one side of the fire at a time so that always some 
burning coal is noticeable. 
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6 The best way is to buy the best grade of soft coal and from a dealer 
who knows. ‘The difference in price is very little and it means the difference 
between success and failure. Virginia coal, known as New River or Poca- 
hontas, is recommended, The ash is practically uniform, being between 5 
and 8 per cent with a fusing point as high as 2700° Fahrenheit, and clinker 
formation seldom occurs. 

7 Shake the fire once a day or every other day, depending on weather 
conditions. 

8 Never close the flue dampers tight. 

9 In banking the fire always leave a little bright coal. Close the ash 
pit door tight and make sure that flue damper is partly open. If the fire 
cannot be checked admit a little cold air through the fire door, but leave 
the flue damper alone. 

10 A good fire for mild days is a large amount of coal burning slowly. 
The best fire when much heat is needed is a thin fire burning bright. 


Oh! We love to get up in the morning when the dew is-on the ground 
And play a hard set of tennis and try to reduce a pound. 

We have to reduce you know, because we’re getting obese and stout, 
Through having too little to do, for we get no running about. 

We usually read from morning ’til dark or occasionally sew a fine thread 
And stuff ourselves full three times a day, then at eight we go to bed. 

So if we wish to retain our youth and our looks and our husbands’ love, 
We'll have to get up in the morning and—reduce—as I said above. 

-—Sagittarius in “The Virginia Highball” (Guatemala). 


- Following: are a few valuable “helps” written some years ago by Mr. 
Andrew W. Preston, founder of the United Fruit Company and its former 
President. They were forwarded to be featured in Untrruitco by Mrs. 
Bessie Preston, his daughter. 

A contented mind leads to happiness. 

Do not undervalue things we have, neither overvalue things we do not 
have. No mortal ever lived with all his wishes gratified. 

Each time wrong-doing is indulged in it becomes more easy and we 
become weaker, each time we control ourselves it becomes more easy and we 
become stronger. The first course destroys reputation, the latter course builds 
it up. 

Self-respect is acquired by never saying or doing anything that we would 
not do if our dearest friend were present. 

Both real and fancied troubles as well as disappointments increase by 
nursing. 

Disregard the above and you will deserve that which you may receive. 
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IF | WERE AN M. D. 


By Emrtio Tupera, Accounting Department, New York 


Dr, Desnoes’ “Hints to Prospective 
Voyagers” in the last issue of our 
Unirruitco and the hearty approval 
it met with from everyone suggested 
to me the idea of taking the stand 
myself and telling the boys of a very 
peculiar situation in which a close 
friend of mine finds himself. 

One of his chief hobbies is the 
raising and training of a certain breed 
of dog whose pedigree is of high and 
uncommon excellence. You should 
see him studying books about dogs 
and talking with veterinaries about 
diets for them. Why, what he knows 
about these animals would fill a mu- 
seum. He prepares their diets him- 
self and sees to it that his pets get 
nothing to eat which would disagree 
with their systems and when showing 
them he is very proud of their sinewy 
backs, wiry legs and steely jaws. 

On the other hand, dear readers, 
my friend himself presents a very dif- 
ferent picture, a very sorry one. He 
has a poor, neglected physique; he is 


fat and flabby and the complete oppo- 
site to the peppy and well-balancet 
creature God intended him to be. 

Does he take as much pains with 
his own body as he does with his 
dogs? Is he as particular about what 
he eats as he is with the food of bis 
pets? Indeed, no; he just feeds his 
face. He eats what someone puts be- 
fore him and gobbles that down in a 
hurry with his mind on something 
entirely different to the very im- 
portant task of properly eating and 
digesting his meal. 

If I were an M.D., I would say 
to my friend :—“You know all about 
your dog’s ‘Scientific Diet,’ old man. 
but have you ever cared to find out 
anything about your own? What do 
you know about your own body, any- 
way? What general knowledge have 
you of the human body, the most 
wonderful piece of machinery ever 
created? Your body is the ‘Temple 
of God,’ vet you often put into it 
food not fit for your dogs to eat.” 


WHY TEACHERS GO CRAZY 


The following are some gems copied from high-school examination papers: 
The blood vessels are the veins, arteries and artilleries. 
Magna Carta said that the king had no right to bring soldiers into a lady’s house and 


tell her to mind them. 


Louise XIV was gelatined during the French Revolution, 
Gender shows whether a man is masculine, feminine or neuter. 


When England was placed under the inter 


marriages for one year. 


dict the Pope stopped all births, deaths and 


Henry W. Longfellow was born in Portland, Me., while his parents were traveling in 
Europe. He had many fast friends; among the festest were Phoebe and Alice Cary. 

In India a man out of a cask may not marry a woman out of another cask. 

Gravitation is that which if there were none we should all fly away. 

Horsepower is the distance one horse can carry a pound of water in an hour. 
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No announcement having been made regarding the winner of the cash 
prize for a banana trade name, we further submit “Budgetgrown.” 

Mr. George S. Davis is now featuring “Don't Write—Radio.” Mr. 
Grabow is giving serious consideration to “Don’t Walk—Try the Colombian 
Run.” 

We suppose it is pretty generally known that Mr. Obert Running keeps 
on the go as Traveling Auditor for the Fruit Dispatch Company. 

Also that dry docks are not the dryest places in the world. Friendship 
often ceases at the Customs gate. 

We have no quarrel with the budget, but it certainly borders on fortune 
telling. 

Every passenger knows that the last three miles are the limit. 


If an apple a day 

Keeps the doctor away, 
*Tis plain as your nose, 
Each banana that grows 
Has been sealed by the Lord 
To be sold by Ward. 


There is a mistaken impression in some quarters that the tropics have 
a dry as well as a wet season. As a matter of fact, tropical aridity is still 
« matter of personal choice, ungoverned by statute. 

The Stewards Department has given us a lot of figures showing the 
number of pounds of potatoes, fish, meat, etc., consumed on the ships of 
the Great White Fleet. What we really want to know is the poundage of 
discarded safety razor blades and the disposition of same. 

Mr. J. Andrew Kelly, accountant of the Havana Division, qualified for 
whatever honors accompany brave deeds by marrying Miss Mary Zeiss on 
September 29. The bride is from Hoboken, New Jersey, and not from 
Owenshoro, Kentucky, as was earlier reported. 

“furricane -Harry” Spencer after a few months ashore in New York 
has turned out to be “Sunshine Henry.” 

Our notion of the ultimate in teamwork is the harmonious relationship 
existing between the editor of Frurr Disparcu and the editor of Unirrurtco. 


Sophomore—“But I don’t think I deserve an absolute zero!” 
; Professor—* Neither do I, but it is the lowest mark I am allowed to 
give.” 
(Crescent ) 
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COSTA RICA 


Mr. P. Graham Murphy, Commis- 
sary Inspector, departed on the S.S. 
San Benito September 7, for a pasear 
in Boston and vicinity. Rumor has 
it that Mr. Murphy is on the lookout 
for a young lady of marriageable age 
to share with him the blessings of 
life in the land of the Lotus eaters. 

Mr. Carlyle J. Stockbridge is also 
sailing on the Benito with Mr. Mur- 
phy. While Mr. Stockbridge has not 
made known his intentions he will 
probably be lookin’ ’em over with an 
eye toward the future. 


The Limon Athletic Club awoke 
from its age of slumber and put on 
a very successful “Barbecue” on La 
Uvita Island on Sunday, August 22. 
The fatted calf cooked by Mr. E. T. 
Blocker was eaten with a great deal 
of gusto and washed down with pro- 
digious quantities of Marzen beer. 

Captain Alf Bryn, Assistant Whar- 
finger, has taken unto himself a wife 
from the Old Country and hopes soon 
to do his share toward maintaining 
the Nordic supremacy. 

Mr. G. P. Chittenden arrived by 
launch from Bocas on Monday, Sep- 
tember 14, and left for San José for 
a few days. 

Mr. William Fay, who has been 
filling in as dispatcher on the North- 
ern Railway, left Saturday, September 
19, for Bocas via Colon, on the Cala- 


mares. “Bill” says Costa Rica is all 
right, but nothing like Panama. 

Mr. Frank Sheehy, Superintendent 
of the Northern Railway, met with a 
slight motor car accident, but for- 
tunately was not injured. 

Mr. C. H. Gerchaw, formerly Su- 
perintendent of Banana River District, 
has been transferred to Zent District. 
Mr. S. Scoltock, Superintendent of 
Zent, taking his place at Banana River. 

Quite a number of U. F. Co. em- 
ployees were present at the Grand 
Baile in San José in honor of the 
anniversary of Costa Rican independ- 
ence. - The affair was held in the 
National Theatre, famous throughout 
the Americas for its magnificence. 
Brilliantly lighted, finely decorated, it 
provided a fit setting for the array oi 
beautifully gowned, handsome sefioras 
and sefioritas gathered there. And 
take it from one who was present,— 
pretty women were almost as _ plenti- 
ful as the champagne bottles. 

Among those who helped in deplet- 
ing the champagne supply were Mr. 
and Mrs, P. R. Lundy; Mr. and Mrs. 
G. Fuller; Messrs. W. Boschen, John 
Hendon, T. Creighton, “Toby” 
Chambers, A. J. Gallagher, K. Cilley, 
D. Ballen, and Mr. Smith from Pan- 
ama. 

Mr. F. B. Byram, better known as 
“Windy,” left on the Calamares Sep- 
tember 19 for Colon, where he will 
join his daughter. From there he 
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expects to go to Lima, Peru, for a 
short vacation. 

Mr. N. E. Bonnell (Dick), of the 
Accounting Department, decided to 
settle once and for all the question of 
whether two can live as cheaply as 
one and in pursuance thereof took un- 
to himself a bride in the person of 
Miss Myrtle Riggs, one of the popular 
ministering angels of the Hospital. 
The ceremony was performed very 
quietly and was a surprise to nearly 
everyone. “Dick” says that the hand 
that lifted the highballs shall soon rock 
the cradle. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Geddie are 
being congratulated on the arrival of 
a little “Highlander.” 

Mr. Vernon W. Gooch arrived on 
September 5th from Bocas by launch. 
Gooch went over most of the 
Division by Motor Car and left on 
Sunday, September 13th, for Boston. 

Mr. Arthur E. Fay arrived on 
S.S. Toloa September 10th and is 
back at the Chief Dispatcher’s desk. 
Mr. Fay’s host of friends were very 
glad to see him return so improved in 
health. 

The Toloa sailed September 12th 
with quite a company of U. F. Co. 
people. Mr. M. J. Thomas, Supt. 
of Merchandise, Mr. C. H. Krauth, 
Division Accountant, Mr. W. C. Rob- 
inson, Miss Hazel MacLean, Matron 
of the Hospital, and George Marsh, 
son of the Manager. Mr. Thomas 
expects to combine business with 
pleasure and will look over the latest 
in fashions for the Merchandise De- 
partment; Mr. Krauth will remain 
until he recovers from the effects of 
a motor accident he lately suffered. 
Mr. Robinson says he is going up 
solely to investigate the truth of the 
statement that they have dried up his 


home town, Philadelphia. Miss Mac- 
Lean intends to bring back the latest 
in roll-top hosiery and George Marsh 
will continue his education. 


Mr. J. Wright arrived on the Toloa 
to take a position as dispatcher on 
the Northern Railway. Mr. Wright 
was formerly employed on the Santa 
Fe Railroad. He has with him his 
two sons, Billy and Jack. 

As passengers on the Toloa were 
fifty Miami Real Estate salesmen tak- 
ing the trip as a bonus from their 
employers. Possibly they intend to 
develop some of the desirable Costa 
Rican swamps in the near future. 

Dr. A, A. Facio departed Septem- 
ber 19 on the S.S. Toloa. Dr. Facio 
is one of six Costa Rican Congress- 
men who will represent the Costa 
Rican Government at the interparlia- 
mentary conferences at Washington. 

Mr. G. P. Chittenden, who has been 
spending a short time here reviewing 
some of the newer developments, de- 
parted with Mrs. Chittenden and fam- 
ily on the S.S. Turrialba, Friday, 
September 25, 

Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Doswell and 
family left on the S.S. Pastores Sep- 
tember 26 for New York. 


HAVANA 


Mr. Jacques Pierre Du Vinage, the 
new Manager of the Havana Division, 
is not a stranger to Cuba and Latin 
America. He spent many years in 
Mexico and in other Central and 
South American countries always in 
the transportation game. Coupled 


with his long experience in the big 
transportation centers in the United 
States he is well equipped to grapple 
with the problems of the Havana Di- 
vision. 


Mr. Du Vinage has the unqualified 
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cooperation and support of the en- 
tire Havana organization behind him 
and every good wish for a marked 
success, 


Rumor is again current that Di- 
vision Accountant John A. Kelly is 
about to be married. It is believed 
that the report this time is well 
founded, if any significance can be at- 
tached to a return ticket for two and 
a furnished apartment already under 
lease. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kelly are expected 
back in Havana about the middle of 
October. 

Mr. Kelly met the young lady while 
she was visiting Havana last winter. 
A pretty romance developed which 
will have its culmination in a wed- 
ding at Hoboken the latter part of 
this month. 


The Havana Division joins his host 
of friends throughout the Company 
in wishing the bride and groom years 
of health, happiness and prosperity. 


Mr. R. W. Hicks, of the New York 
office of the Raymond Whitcomb 
Company, arrived with Mrs. Hicks 
on the S.S. Calamares at Havana on 
September 9 and sailed for home on 
the same day. 


Mr. Toreson of our Passenger De- 
partment spent his vacation in the 
States and is now back on the job. 


Mr. Oscar Lanier sailed for’ New 
York on the Ulua on September 10 
to spend a few weeks there; he has 
many friends who will be delighted to 
see him. (Note:—He has, and we 
were!) 

We had the pleasure of a visit from 
Mr. G. K. Christian of the Passenger 
Department in New York in August. 
He stopped over with us for three 
days and then continued his cruise. 


THE COCKNEY IS BACK FROM 
THE, TROPICS 


Well, I’m back from the tropics ’n 
glad ter be ’ome 
*N I ’ad some most wonderful times 
But me nose is now back on the 
grindstone agin 
Ter pound out these ’orrible rhymes. 


I went ter ’avana ’n ‘ad sich a time 
I carnt tell ‘ow I got back aboard 
Some blokes on the dock made funny 

remarks, 
Which I gently but firmly ignored. 


We steamed ter Colon, where they 
vave a Canal 
Which goes through ter the Pacific 
’N the gadgets they ’ave fer control- 
ling the locks 
Is miraculous—also terrific! 


We then ’eaded south ’n a little bit 
west 
"N stopped at a village called Bocas 
But we anchored so far in the bay 
dontcherknow 
The joint wos complete out of 
focus. 


We then pushed on down through 
some tropic lagoons 
To a place wot they corl Almirante 
’"N I give yer me word, I ’ad sich a 
time 
Me ideas of the place is quite 
scanty. 


‘Owever, each day I’ll write yer some 
more 
’"N tell of the tropical moons 
'N ’ow I caught fish wiv a geezer 
named Joe 
While paddlin’ around the lagoons. 
—The Cockney 
NoteE:—While our people in the 
Havana Division got to know the au- 
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thor of this poem very well, others 
are not so fortunate and will want to 
know the identity of the “Cockney.” 
He is Mr. B. C. Anderson Smith, who 
we understand is connected with the 
New Orleans Item Tribune and has 
just returned to that city from a cruise 
on the S.S. Heredia. Mr. Smith 
(Andy) is a moving picture writer 
and actor and has played a number 
of leading parts in the silent drama. 


“Charlie” Echeverria, of the Passenger Department 

at Havana, who does his valiant bit in making 

“Every Passenger of the Great White Fleet a 

Guest.’ The above is a snap taken on the 

Pastores, on which he sailed after his vacation up 
North 


JAMAICA 


The Jamaica Division cordially wel- 
comes the UNIFRUITCO, and wishes it 
abundant success in its mission of dis- 
covering, developing and coordinating 
the latent talents of the staff of-the 
organization, The _ interchange-. of 
ideas and discussion of methods along 
cooperative lines which thé:advent of 


the UNirruirco as an organ of ex- 
pression will make possible cannot but 
result in greater efficiency, and in- 
creased knowledge and interest in the 
work of the various units of the Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Chittenden spent a few hours 
with us during September, while he 
was enroute to the Canal Zone. 


Mr. D. R. Brewer, our Division Ac- 
countant, returned from vacation dur- 
ing the early part of the month. 
Some instinct must have advised him 
that it was time to get back, as three 
days after Mr. R. B. McElroy, Trav- 
eling Auditor, with two assistants, ar- 
rived to audit the Division. They 
expect to be here for a month. Mr. 
Brewer reports having taken a most 
interesting trip. He accompanied the 
New England Elks to their Grand 
Lodge Convention, visiting various im- 
portant centres. 

Mr. C. J. Veitch, our Superintend- 
ent of Farms, returned from vaca- 
tion during the month, only to leave 
immediately for Boston. We under- 
stand he is to be assigned to other 
duties which will take him away from 
Jamaica permanently, and we wish 
him the best of luck. 

Mr. T. G. S. Hooke, popular Man- 
ager of the Jamaica hotels, returned 
this month from leave in the United 
States very much improved in ap- 
pearance and health. Jamaica will 
seem more like Jamaica to visitors 
now that Mr. Hooke is on the job at 
the Myrtle Bank again. 

We had the pleasure of visits from 
Mr. and Mrs. Bell of Washington, 
Mr. and Mrs. McKibben of Boston, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Hewitt of New 
York, during the past month. All 
seemed favorably impressed with the 
beauties of the Island. 

The various Company cricket teams 
engaged in the usual contests during 
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the past season, the most successful 
being the Port Antonio Team whose 
record showed four matches won, one 
drawn and one lost. 

It is with regret that we have to 
chronicle the death of a member of 
our staff—Mr. R. J. Macpherson, late 


Wharfinger of our West End prem- 
ises, Kingston. The sad event oc- 
curred at his residence on the 12th of 
September, after a few days’ absence 
from work. The deceased, however, 
had not been enjoying good health for 
some time previously. 


FACTS AND FICTION 


By G. C. GosLe, Jamaica 
(Extracts from a Newcomer's First Letter Home) 


“I have been here exactly a week, 
and I must say every minute of my 
time has been occupied in learning 
something new. Things are very dif- 
ferent from what I imagined they 
would be. 

Before I left home, I was told I 
must be prepared to rough it, but so 
far I fail to see where the “rough- 
ing” comes in; of course there is 
plenty of hard work, but the condi- 
tions under which I work are so pleas- 
ant that it really becomes a pleasure. 

I imagined all kinds of things be- 
fore I left. For instance, I thought 
the Farms were situated in the “back 
of beyond,” that the house I would 
have to live in would consist of a 
wattle and daub structure, my asso- 
ciates a bunch of tough “nuts,” and 
the climate the sort that runs a good 
second to Hades. 

Instead of this, I find I am wel- 
comed by one of the Staff on arrival, 
who sees me safely through the Cus- 
toms, and escorts me to a store where 
I can get a few necessary additions 
to my outfit, and eventually sees me 
safely installed in the train, giving me 
full instructions where to get off, and 
what to do when I get there. On 
arrival at my destination, I am again 
welcomed by another official, who in- 
troduces himself to me as my District 
Superintendent. He takes me off in 


a motor car, of all things, and delivers 
me over to my Overseer (I imagined 
that on arrival I should be introduced 
to a bucking broncho, my grips thrown 
into panniers on a mule, and told 
where I thad to go and then left to 
get there). 

On my way to the Farm, I noticed 
several fine looking houses; little did 
I think they were the type of house 
1 should live in, so you can imagine 
my surprise when I found my abode 
to be one of these. This was but the 
start of my disillusionment, for shortly 
after my arrival I was greeted by my 
confréres, who, instead of being the 
tough “nuts” I expected, were ex- 
actly the opposite; you can imagine I 
felt at home right away. 

Next day I started out in earnest 
to learn my job. I was instructed by 
my Overseer to report to him at day- 
break; on arrival, he introduced me 
to a long-eared, sleepy-eyed quad- 
ruped, commonly known as a mule. 
I looked at him with absolute indif- 
ference, and wondered whether he 
could even carry me, much less do a 
day’s work with me on his back: but 
it wasn’t long before I had very dif- 
ferent ideas on the subject, and the 
greatest respect for my new acquaint- 
ance, for I was no sooner on than I 
was off again. Still I realized that 
this was all part of my training, so I 
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remounted very cautiously and pre- 
pared myself for the worst; but ex- 
cept for my embracing him around 
the neck on several occasions, I had 
no other experiences. 

I now began to see bananas, and 
know them as I never knew them be- 
fore, but I won’t go into details 
now. Still before I close, I would like 
to assure you that this is a great life, 
and I realize the benefits of working 
for a concern such as ours. I only 
wish conditions were better known to 
fellows at home, for I’m sure lots 
would be only too anxious to become 
one of the “cogs” of the United Fruit 
Company.” 


COLOMBIA 


William M. McDonald has been 
transferred to Colombia from the Pan- 
ama Division as Superintendent of 
Merchandise. 

The Standardization Committee, 
consisting of Harold Parker, Barney 
Ness, O. M. Gartner, and William P. 
Hiscock, visited Santa Marta from 
August 18 until August 24. 

Mr. E. G, McDonald, formerly of 
the Tela Railroad Company, went over 
to Panama City the first of September 
for a slight operation on his nose. 

Otis P. Angell, Chief Wireless 
Operator on the S.S. Tivives, has been 
temporarily transferred to Santa 
Marta while Harold K. Hill is on 
vacation in the States. 

W. C. Shoemaker, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Rio Frio District, re- 
turned September 1 from four months’ 
sick leave in the States. 

G. P. Chittenden, V. W. Gooch, 
M. C. O’Hearn, and Paul West have 
been visitors to this Division in the 
past month. 

Friends of George White, formerly 
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of the Tela Railroad Company, will 
be pleased to learn that he has been 
appointed Accountant of the Santa 
Marta Railway. 

C. E. Rollins returned to New York 
on the Carrillo September 8th, after 
having acted as Superintendent of 
Merchandise for the past two months. 


The first monthly handicap tourna- 
ment of the Prado Golf Club is the 
outstanding sporting event of the day 
in Santa Marta. The course had been 
thoroughly gone over, and all tin cans 
and other relics of Santa Marta’s past 
history removed. Interest in the 
preliminary round centered on the 
contest between Mr. “Pistola” Mc- 
Govern, of the Boston Office, and 
Mr. Fluker of the Accounting De- 
partment. . It was played to the ac- 
companiment of a large and enthusi- 
astic gallery and was finally won by 
Mr. McGovern by one stroke. In an 
interview released to the press im- 
mediately after the match, Mr. Mc- 
Govern stated that he would have 
won by a much larger score had not 
the local ground rules required him 
to count all fouls. 

Mr. and Mrs. O. D. Honiball and 
family returned from their vacation 
in England on the S.S. Motagua Sep- 
tember 10. To welcome them back, 
the Accounting Department gave a 
dance in El Prado Club on Satur- 
day, September 12. The dance lasted 
from nine until two and was at- 
tended by all the Americans from 
the Prado and the Line, as well as by 
a large number of our Colombian 
friends, including about twenty charm- 
ing sefioritas. Despite the fact that 
the Colombia Division exports more 
than ten million bunches of bananas 
a year, our local jazz band continues 
to play at each dance “Yes, We Have 
No Bananas.” 
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Life in the tropics does have its 
compensations. Living down here, 
one gets to be rather a back number 
regarding style; but, from the star- 
tling effects being worn by boys re- 
turning from vacation, it must be nec- 
essary to wear colored glasses when 
walking down Tremont street. Vivid 
yellow shirts with purple stripes; blue 
shirts with red stripes; red ties with 
black stripes; socks that cause one 
to stop and gasp; trousers that are a 
fearful waste of material. Messrs. 
Walter Burns and W. C. Shoemaker 
caused even the bright sunshine of 
Santa Marta to hide behind clouds in 
despair when they arrived. Each boy 
proudly sports his new wardrobe, and 


then gradually the combination of 
tropical sun and tropical laundresses 
fades the gaudy colors; and we await 
the arrival of the next vacationist and 
the collection of shirts and ties and 
socks that he will burst forth in. 


Julio Carbono, Master Mechanic in 
our Construction Department, sailed 
September 8 for a combined vacation 
and business trip in the States. He 


is one of our most valued and re- 
spected Colombian employees, having 
started in as a helper in the Mechani- 
cal Department ten years ago at a 
salary of 25c¢ a day and gradually 
worked up to the position he now 
has. 


TRUXILLO 


Who said the English have no 
sense of humor? 

Mr. Weaver tells the story (which 
he swears is true) of a Limey Time- 
keeper who was found one morning 
trying to saddle a mule. The Over- 
seer saw that he was having a hard 
time, for some reason or other, and 
on coming up to him to offer advice, 
saw that the fellow was putting the 
saddle on backwards. When he was 
finally able to control his laughter he 
said to the Timekeeper: “Why don’t 
you try putting that saddle on right? 
Can’t you see you’ve got it heading 
the wrong way?” The Limey looked 
at the saddle, then looked at the Over- 


seer sheepishly and replied: ‘By Jove, 
how does the bally animal know in 
what direction I intend going?” 

The Standardization Committee, 
composed of Messrs. Harold Parker, 
Wm. Hiscock, B. L. Ness and Alto 
Gartner, spent a few days in Puerto 
Castilla the first part of the month. 


We also had the pleasure of a visit 


‘from Mr, E. W. Sibley of the Engi- 


neering Department, Boston, and Mr. 
J. EF. Monagan, of Tela Electrical 
Department. 


Mr. C. J. Lippard, Chief Clerk of 
our Accounting Department, has re- 
turned to Castilla with his charming 
bride, formerly Miss Ethel Barker of 


Hammond, La. We wish them all the 


luck. 


A dance was held at Corocito on 
September 14, special trains bringing 
the guests to and from the affair. 
Practically the entire Division at- 
tended. 


September 15, Honduras Independ- 
ence Day, was a holiday and a base- 
hall game was held in the afternoon 
hetween two local improvised teams. 
It was impossible to keep up with the 
score. 


THE BANES SCOTCHMAN 


We had with us in Banes a Mr. X, who 
had just acquired a Ford and a Family; 
also two Scotchmen, Fred and Jock, both 
motor-car experts. 

Mr. X, wishing to take the family to 
the beach for a Sunday outing, but not be- 
ing altogether satisfied with his Ford-sense, 
in order to play safe invited Jock to go 
along. Jock accepted, and by the way of 
doing the right thing, brought along five 
gallons of Alcoleter and a chicken. On 
the way out they picked up Fred, making 
the party complete. 

To make a long story short, everything 
went off splendidly, the two Scotchmen 
manfully paying their passage by patching 
at least two blowouts and enjoying a fine 
chicken dinner at the beach. 

After getting home, Fred—on thinking 
over the day’s events, decided that it would 
only be right to return Mr. X’s kindness, 
so he bought a box in the theatre and in- 
vited the crowd. But it is to be feared that 
neither of the Scotchmen were able to en- 
joy the performance. The following con- 
versation overheard in the lobby just be- 
fore the show will explain: 

Fred—“Come on, Jock, divie-up.” 

Jock—“Divie-up? On what?” 

Fred—“Come across with half of the 
price for this box, you enjoyed the ride 
and the chicken dinner as much as I did.” 

Jock—“Huh! I paid for the gas and the 
chicken.” 


Fred’s answer deleted by the censor. 
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GUATEMALA 


The Company has recently erected 
a band stand in front of the Coman- 
dancia in Puerto Barrios. This ad- 
dition to the Port has been quite an 


_ innovation for American, English and 


native employees alike, as they are 
now entertained three times a week 
by the local marimba band, These 
concerts are especially novel and en- 
tertaining to visitors to Barrios as the 
marimba is the national musical in- 
strument of Guatemala and the only 
notable players of the marimba are 
Guatemaltecos. 


Mr. Ralph N. Emerson, a member 
of our Accounting Department, but 
better known as “Emy,” “Mr. Emick- 
son” and “Ralph Waldo,” sailed north 
in August to visit his folks in Saco, 
Maine. 


Among recent visitors to Guatemala 
have been Mr. Clarence I. Sterling 
and Mr. Ernest R. Kittredge. This 
Division is very sincere in its wel- 
come to visitors from the North and 
we trust that these two gentlemen 
were as pleased with Guatemala and 
its beautiful scenery, and quaint cus- 
toms as were Messrs. Schultz, Whee- 
ler, Harloe and Hicks, who visited us 
a few months ago. 


Mrs, E. A. Ames, wife of our Su- 
perintendent of Agriculture, has re- 
turned from New York, where she 
was vacationing; and Mrs. R. Meiggs, 
wife of the Superintendent of - EF! 
Pilar: District, is also back from the 
States, where she spent two months 
visiting friends. Mr. Tim Wightman, 
our Master Mechanic, and the two 
Clark brothers have returned from 
abroad, where they went to visit their 
home-folks in Scotland. 


It is rather late in the day to write 
of the official opening of the new polo 
ground in Bobos District on July 21st 
last, but it was such a red letter day 
we feel we must tell you all about it. 

With very few exceptions, the 

whole Division turned out to wit- 
ness the great event, There were 
present also several Company guests, 
among whom were Mr. Douglass- 
Jones, Colonial Secretary of British 
Honduras; Mrs. Douglass-Jones, 
Dr. Ross and Mr. E. C. McFarland, 
Assistant to the Manager of the 
Panama Division. Only those who 
had visited the District before could 
fully realize the enormous amount 
of labor that had been put in to 
convert the at one time very un- 
even and swampy pasture into a 
really first-class polo ground and 
race track. It reflects great credit 
on all concerned, and especially on 
V. G. Tivy, the Superintendent, who 
was the originator and to whose 
untiring efforts it owes its early and 
successful completion. 
* The day opened with a ball game, 
Barrios vs. the Farms, which proved 
very exciting, but in spite of the 
brilliant fight put up by the Farms 
team the game ended in a victory 
for Barrios with a score of 4-3. It 
would seem that fate has decreed 
that Barrios shall always be the 
victors, but the Farms team have not 
lost hope and in the near future will 
once again challenge Barrios, when 
they will look for great things from 
their brilliant pitcher, Mr. J. A. 
Klain, and we hope with more suc- 
cessful results. 

At the close of the ball game all 
turned their thoughts, both inwardly 
and outwardly, to the buffet lunch, 
a most sumptuous spread served 
under the auspices of Mrs. Bennett, 
Mrs. Tivy and Padre Kelly, who de- 
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serve enormous credit for all they 
did. 

Lunch was barely over when the 
rain, which had been threatening all 
the latter part of the morning, be- 
gan to fall, but luckily it had not 
come to stay and in a short time 
the sun returned to witness the 
commencement of the event of the 
day, the long talked of Polo match 
Bobos vs. Quirigua. 


The teams were, Bobos: V. G. Tivy, 
Captain, M. G. Lynch, E. B. Dwight 
and’)J, FB. Carter; ‘Quirignas Ey A. 
Ames, Captain, C. Alexander, P. V. 
Leach and A. E. Wilson. 

It would be difficult to make any 
comparisons between the two teams ; 
both sides were handicapped by their 
ponies, more especially Bobos, but it 
was very apparent from the beginning 
that Bobos had the stronger team. 
Quirigua put up a gallant fight, how- 
ever, and after many fruitless attacks 
eventually managed to break through 
the Bobos defense and score their one 
and only goal. The game ultimately 
ended in a victory for Bobos with a 
score of 5-1. Considering that with 
the exception of Mr. Tivy, the game 
was new to all, they played exceed- 
ingly well. 

Then followed numerous sports. First 
an Egg and Spoon race which caused 
great amusement. Very few managed to 
cover half the track ere they lost their 
eggs and ultimately only Mr. Tivy and 
Mr. Lynch were left to finish the race; 
though the former came in first the 
event was won by Mr. Lynch as it 
was discovered that Mr. Tivy had 
dropped his egg with some of the first. 

Next was a needle threading con- 
test which was won by M. R. Cave- 
Moyle, who was partnered with Mrs. 
Bailey. The prize for this event went 
to the lady. 
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This was followed by a half-mile 
race which was won by E. B. Dwight 
on his newly imported Kentucky horse 
“Last Choice,” who derives his name 
from the fact that his owner had the 
last choice of the imported horses. 


The final item on the program was 
a lazy mule race, which was un- 
doubtedly the most amusing of all the 
sports. Each Overseer had selected 
what he thought to be the most lazy 
mule on his farm. These mules were 
drawn for so that no mule was owner- 
ridden, the winner being the owner 
of the last mule to reach the post. 
Whips and spurs being prohibited the 
riders had great work to keep their 
mounts on the move, especially W. M. 
Whitney, who rode Mr. Lynch’s spe- 
cially selected mule, and eventually 
won the event by coming in at a crawl, 
some time after the others had left 
the field. Though this was by far 
the laziest mule, he proved himself 
an admirable weight carrier in this 
race, 


The Sports Committee is very 
grateful to Mr. Baker for acting as 
starter and judge, which position he 
filled to the satisfaction of all. 


Before asking Mrs. Bennett to dis- 
tribute the prizes, Mr. Rayor made a 
very excellent speech, in the course 
of which he referred several times to 
the magnificent Cup which was to be 
presented to the winning polo team 
by the Virginians. One gathered 
from his remarks that the cup was 
a masterpiece of art; on being pre- 
sented it proved to be a grey enamel- 
ed cuspidor mounted on a_ pedestal. 
The look of consternation on the 
faces of the winning team when they 
saw what they had won will long be 
remembered. Each member of the 
winning team was also presented with 
a leather medal. 
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Mrs. Bennett then distributed the 
remaining prizes, after which Mr. 
Tivy, the Captain of the winning 
team, made a speech which was re- 
markable for its brevity. This was 
no doubt due to the fact that he had 
not yet fully recovered from the 
shock sustained when presented with 
the Cup! 


At the close of the day three hearty 
cheers were given for Mrs. Bennett 
and Mr. Tivy for all they had done 
to make the day a wonderful success, 
after which all left for their various 
destinations feeling that Guatemala 
was not such a bad place after all. 

The writer in his spare time, be- 
tween trying to avoid rain, thunder, 
lightning, payrolls, closing vouchers, 
etc., has managed to secure the follow- 
ing items in connection with happen- 
ings at Barrios. 


Our Assistant Chief Clerk, Mr. 
Simpson, returned to Barrios last 
Wednesday, accompanied by a new 
meinber of the family, Mrs. Simpson. 
Through the courtesy of the I. R. 
C. A. and Mr. Godman, a coach and 
flat car (No. 673491) was loaned for 
the occasion and most of the em- 
ployees of Barrios turned out to greet 
the arrivals. The flat car was very 
appropriately decorated with palm 
leaves, etc., and carried the couple 
from the boat to the Dining Room, 
thus introducing Mrs. Simpson to 
life at Barrios. Thursday evening a 
dinner was served in the Dining Hall 
to the happy couple by Mr. Simpson’s 
friends. The happy pair received 
innumerable congratulations. Space 
is too short to mention the num- 
ber of courses both of food and 
refreshments served during the eve- 
ning. After the dinner an informal 
dance was held. Everyone is pleased 


to have a new lady in port and we 
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hope that Mrs. Simpson will like her are unable to secure any definite in- 
new home and surroundings. formation regarding certain bridge 

Mr. McElroy, Traveling Auditor, scores but let us hope for the best. 
and his assistants, Mr. MacLeod and We regret that Mr. Schumaker was 
Mr. Schumaker, arrived here the first taken down with an attack of malaria 
of the month and we trust are mak- making it necessary for him to spend 
ing themselves quite at home. We a few days in the hospital. 
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Illustrating “Why I Be- 
came a Squaw Man,” 
by ; 
Cambre, Honduras 


WS 
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Each delegate appointed by the manager of a division to forward contributions 
to the magazine is also a censor and praises or criticizes copy before it is sent om to 
the Editor. This point is illustrated by the following letter which Mr. Edmund Whitman, 
whe is “Reporter” from Tela, sent to Mr. L. W. Vetter of the Ulua District Office 
at Honduras in acknowledgment of the receipt of sketches drawn by Mr. Cambre, one 
of which is featured above :— 

“Estimable Red: 

“TI cannot express too vigorously my suffering and anguish forninst the fact that I 
haven’t sooner acknowledged the two sketches you sent in. These seem to be the handi- 
work of Mr. Cambre but I am writing to you in acknowledgment inasmuch as you 
sent them in to me. 

“Please thank Mr. Cambre for his interest and tell him to keep his socks pulled 
up (which is the English manner of saying :—let the good work go on). I shall expect 
more from him anon. 

“Of the two sketches one is patterned too closely after Police Gazette standards 
to meet the rigorous requirements of our dignified little journal. The other I have 
had photostated and will send on to the Editor for final consideration, Please explain 
to Mr. Cambre that the quality of his work leaves nothing to be desired, but to please 
exercise discrimination in his themes—they are a trifle too Freudian if you compre- 
1end my metaphor. 

“You aren’t too proud to send me something yourself, are you? 

Saludole— 3 
(Signed) E. 5. W. 
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A TELA PRODUCT 


“Bill” Goodell, son of Tela’s Division Manager 


It is a pleasure to report that the 
formidable baseball aggregation from 
La Lima and Puerto Cortes (The 
Cuyamel Fruit Company) journeyed 
over to Tela about the middle of 
August to go down to a decisive de- 
feat to the tune of 2 to our 10. Mr. 
Clarence Gist did the honors and is 
the first pitcher to last nine innings on 
the home grounds for lo! these many 
moons. 


Mr. George Hartman, our doughty 
Captain and mainstay of the Tela ball 
team, sailed for Pensacola and other 
states just prior to the La Lima game. 
There is a grossly exaggerated rumor 
in circulation to the effect that he is 
touring the south lecturing on irriga- 
tion and looking for a couple of bright 
young men who combine engineering 


knowledge with an ability to control 
a spit ball. 

Mrs. Walter E. Brown, of Puerto 
Castilla, passed through Tela on the 
S.S. Metapan, northbound. We are 
deeply grateful for the fleeting visit 
she paid us as it gave us an excuse 
to have a dance. We hope she will 
bear this in mind when she returns, 
booking her passage by Tela rather 
than by direct steamer to Castilla. 

Our own little Doctor Roberts, 
nothing daunted by the recent per- 
formances of Dr. Nutter and Mr. 
“Dinty” Moore, grabbed his hat and 
a Special Rate Order and rushed to 
Lebanon, Missouri. Knowing how 
loquacious our Doctor is, we can see 
him now, confronting Miss Angela 
Delgadillo, with his suitcase still in 
his hand: We can hear his proposal. 
“Let’s get married,—it’s being done.” 


‘And so to Memphis, Tennessee. 


We learn that this couple is nego- 
tiating at this writing for the bridal 
suite on the S.S. Stavangaren to bring 
them back home. We shall be waiting 
for them. . 

Dr. H. Clark sailed August 31 for 
New York via Havana on his vaca- 
tion. 

Miss Ada Dowdell and Miss Marie 
Jones, two dauntless young ladies 
from Alabama and environs, are our 
representatives in the school marm 
class. They arrived the last week in 
August and are even now (Septem- 
ber 1) wielding the scepter of knowl- 
edge over the heads of some forty 
odd pupils. 

Miss Dowdell immediately joins the 
ranks of our expert swimmers, being 
in the same class with Mr. Victor Cot- 
tone, Mr. Joe Bradley and Mr. Kirby 
Enochs. She is considerably faster 
in the water than the redoubtable Mr. 
Henry Hogaboom, so the latter avers. 


BEES 


Tela School-marms, 


“Bit me Tae 


Left to right—Miss Marie Jones and Miss 


Ada Dowdeli 


Brother Hogaboom, however, modest- 
ly adds that he can hold his own on 
terra firma. Of course that’s up to 
him. 

Just a word 0’ welcome to our new 
matron, Miss Helen Flanagan. She 
hasn’t even arrived yet but as these 
words are being ground out she js 
only six hours away from Tela. 

The Standardization Committee! A 
name striking terror to the souls of 
‘Vropical Managers, has been a veri- 
table cloud of smoke by day and a 
pillar of fire by night on the calm, 
placid bosom of the Caribbean this 
last month, Nobody knows just 
where this Committee is at any given 
time nor where it will appear next. 


It is rumored that this august body is 
in Guaymas at _ this writing,—but 
where is Guaymas? Some think it is 
a new Division in Peru, others that 
it is a summer resort in Salvador or a 
watering place on the silver shores 
of Hog Island. If anything can be 
developed on this the representative 
will send a cable at his own expense. 
But he is not Sanguine. The Com- 
mittee is too crafty to be caught nap- 
ping. 

Photographers from Elbow Cay 
south to the mouth of the Magdalena 
River have been trying to get a 
group picture of this committee. But 


to no avail—craftier far than the 
Prince of Wales tray 


eling incognito 


o< 
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on Long Island, but no whit less 
welcome when encountered in the 
flesh! 

And now it’s Harry Clark and 
Rose Barnett . . . Rose Clark rather! 
The news electrified the good folk of 
Tela last week and Mr. Hutchison 
immediately laid in a supply of cheap 
engagement rings which he is ped- 
dling at a great personal sacrifice. 

Mr. Clark and the erstwhile Miss 
Rose ‘have long been amongst the 
front ranks of our popular social set. 
The former has been one of Tela’s 
mainstays in the realm of baseball, 
the latter has been a beloved dispenser 
of knowledge to the youngsters. We 
will have fun when they get here. 

And what’s this we hear about Car- 
los Cottone? Don Cupid must have 
gotten a special appropriation for 
“bowsanarrers’” if you know what I 
mean. 


The Standardization Committee ar- 
rived and met in executive session 
over one of Mr. André Garsaud’s 
sumptuous gumbo dinners. It was 
unanimously agreed to adopt this 
recipe in all Tropical Divisions. Try 
and do it! 

Numerous others things were dis- 
cussed. Mr. Barney Ness delivered a 
ringing and stirring address to his 
old friends at Tela in his own inimi- 
table style. Pandemonium reigned 
supreme, 

The house was most demonstrative 
over a few of Mr. Parker’s neatly 
turned observations tambien. 

Mr. Lem Grant, at present a resi- 
dent of Progreso, has long been 
quoted for his bon mots. One of his 
recent choice ones goes as follows: 

“T don’t mean maybe and didn’t 
say tal vez.” 

In this day when everyone is so 
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keen in learning of aeronautical stunts 
it will be especially interesting to our 
readers to learn that on September 
8 Mr. Young, despite unfavorable 
weather conditions, made a_ special 
plane trip from Tegucigalpa to Tela 
with a representative of a large manu- 
facturing concern on whom it was 
found necessary to operate immedi- 
ately for appendicitis. So far as we 
know this constitutes the first aero- 
plane hospital service in Honduras. 

Tegulcigalpa is roughly 175 miles 
from Tela in air line and the trip is 
made by aeroplane in one hour and 
forty-five minutes to two hours and 
ten minutes as compared with the dis- 
tance covered on mule back of five 
days or combination of mule back and 
automobile of twenty hours of con- 
tinuous traveling which often stretches 
into two days or a little more. 


PANAMA 
(ALMIRANTE) 


Baseball: Guabito recently defeated 
Almirante at Guabito, final score being 
7 to 6. Since defeating Limon and 
the Navy team some months ago, the 
Division team has played no outside 
teams. Captain Hamilton assures us 
that his team can beat anything in 
the tropics, and is keeping his players 
fit by regular practice in case a chal- 
lenge comes along. 

Tarpon fishing in the old Chan- 
euinola River has attracted a great 
many of the fishermen to that place 
during the past several months. Busi- 
ness in rods and reels has been boom- 
ing. One enthusiast, while waiting 
for his rod and reel to arrive, did his 
fishing with a door spring and window 
cord. 

Every Sunday finds a large number 
of golfers digging up the turf in the 
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Four tarpon hooked in the old Changuinola River. 


landed by Bimmer, 
was over five feet long and. weighed 85 pounds. 


The largest, 
The fishermen, left to right— 


of Tela will be pleased to learn that). 

A doubles tennis tournament is 
scheduled to start on September 10. 
Sixteen teams have already entered. 
One of the teams (Gerchow and New- 
love) weigh in at 602 lbs. and expect 
to reach the finals. 

Mr. W. M. McDonald, Supt. of 
Merchandise, has been transferred to 
Santa Marta as Superintendent there. 
Mac is a baseball player, fisherman, 
golfer and amateur gardener. Mr. 
G. L. Harshaw has been appointed 
Acting Superintendent at Almirante. 
We wish them both great success. 

Miscellaneous 


Someone said that H. L. Rock is 


having a rack built on the rear of his 
motor car to carry a spare wheel. 


| | | B. H. Bimmer, Miss Bookout, B. E. Bookout and W. H. Buell 
i Farm Six pasture. The rock on the PRESTON 
| ail 6th tee has been removed (Mr. Sisto BAGASSE (Pithy Personalities) 


Dr. Ralph C. Connor, Assistant 
General Manager of the Medical De- 
partment, visited Preston, arriving 
from Havana Sunday night, Septem- 
ber 13. Dr. Connor’s. time was quite 
well occupied by his inspections of 
the hospital and sanitary conditions 
throughout the division, but he man- 
aged to take a few hours to partici- 
pate in a dinner at Saetia Island on 
the evening of September 17. He left 
for Banes the following afternoon. 
His visit was enjoyed, and we hope 
that he will come again. 

The Preston Baseball Team visited 
the Banes Division Sunday, Septem- 
ber 13, and, to the joy of the big 
crowd of Preston “Royal Rooters,” 
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PRESTON BASEBALL TEAM 


Reading from left to right: First Row—P. Braun, RF; Cc. Terencio, 


Pea. B: 


Howley, LF; F. H. McMahon, 1B; A. S. Plummer, SS. Second Row— 
A. L. Wetterhall, 3B; E. C. Dooley, C; S. E. Jones, 2B; J. Foley, 1B; 
J. Dudley, CF. Top Row—A. V. Johnson, Manager 


they trimmed the Banes Nine 2 to 1. 
As the score indicates, however, it 
was no “Walkaway,” and nearly every 
inning had its thrills. The pitchers 
for both teams were Cubans, and their 
work was good all the way, Torencio 
of Preston having the better of the 
argument most of the time. 

The game was held in the new ball 
park at Banes, and the visitors were 
much impressed with the fine grand- 
stand and the general layout of the 
field. 

Previous to the game, Cap. Good- 
ridge, the Preston Division _Photog- 
rapher, took official pictures of each 
team; possibly with the idea of mak- 
ing Connie Mack and Hughie Jen- 
nings jealous. 

A new club has been formed in 
Preston, under the name of “Club 
Preston.” The club occupies the 


building which was formerly the Post 
Office, and they have a nicely fur- 
nished clubroom, including a player- 
plano. 

The inauguration dance of this club 
was held August 29, and the large at- 
tendance was very well satisfied with 
the hospitality of “Club Preston.” 

The officers of this club are as fol- 
lows: M. A. Centeno, president; Gre- 
gorio Ruiz, vice-president; E. I. Or- 
tiz, secretary; Luis Esquivel, treas- 
urer, 

The many friends of John M. Mc- 
IXenzie are pleased to learn of his 
marriage while in Massachusetts on 
vacation. His bride was Miss Rose 
Meehan, of Woburn, Mass. Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie is Factory Assistant and is 
known here as a hard worker and 
also as one of the leaders in both 
social and athletic activities. The 


newlyweds are expected here about 
September 25, and a reception should 
be in order at that time. We hope 
Mrs. McKenzie is a baseball fan, for 
the team will be glad to see “Mac” 
again in the batting order. 

We learn that Miss Iola Sweaney 
is to be the new school teacher this 
year, and that school will begin Sep- 
tember 28. Miss Sweaney will find 
a flock of lively boys and girls to 
welcome her. We hope for a very 
successful year for the new teacher. 

Mr. N. V. S. Mumford, Superin- 
tendent of Manufacture, left Sept. 17 
via Havana to join Mrs. Mumford 
and children in North Carolina, on 
vacation. He expects to return the 
latter part of October. 

Mr. S. E. Jones, Chief Chemist, 
has returned from Massachusetts. 
This year Mr. Jones brought Mrs. 
Jones and their two children, Phyllis 
and William, with him. 

Messrs. Pearly Antill, Chief Sugar 
Boiler, and Earl Antill, Factory As- 
sistant, spent two weeks at the Re- 
vere Refinery before returning to 
Preston to take up their duties after 
vacation, Their visit at the refinery 
they report as being very interesting 
and instructive, and in line with 
the Company’s policy of turning out 
the best sugar possible by having ex- 
perienced men do the work: and, be- 
lieve us, those Antill brothers sure 
know sugar. 
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Dr. Carlos Grueneklee, Investiga- 
tional Chemist, is on vacation, and has 
a leave of absence to enable him to 
visit Germany, where he expects to 
study the latest methods in sugar 
manufacturing there, and have the op- 
portunity also of seeing his parents 
again. 

Mr. A. B. Howley, Chief Clerk at 
the Mill, has resigned his position to 
go to the States. Mr. Howley has 
been with the Company for nine years 
in various positions, and is well known 
and popular throughout the Division 
He has been one of the standbys of 
the baseball team, and has shown his 
strength in every sport. His ability 
and experience and the good wishes 
of his hosts of friends assure him of 
good fortune in whatever line he takes 
up. 

Mr, and Mrs. L. C. Kleinkopf and 
son Francis have returned from vaca- 
tion. They report that summer eve- 
nings here are cooler than they were 
in New York City. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. W.. Evans and 
their son “Billie,’ have returned to 
Preston after a vacation in Texas. 


Get interested in your work: yet 
don’t forget to SMILE—and 
you'll never carry a Grouch—it 
will never be worth while. 


Regarding the Selection of Physicians for Position as Ship’s Doctor Aboard 
United Fruit Company Steamships. 


- 
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BANES © 
HAS IT EVER OCCURRED TO YOU— 


THAT Banes Bay has long been famous as the rendezvous of the old-time 
buccaneers. 


A very good description of the Canyon and Banes Bay is given in one 
of the fight scenes in “Tom Cringle’s Log.” 


THAT the Banes Division railway consists of 160 miles of track, 26 loco- 
motives and 1,361 cars. 


THAT in the Banes Division there are pretty generally spoken three 
languages: Spanish, French and English. 


THAT the beach of Guada La Vaca is rated in the geography of Cuba as 
being the most beautiful in the Province of Oriente. This beach is 
located on the. north coast of Cuba about 20 miles from Banes. 


THAT Banana Tablets are very nice with afternoon tea. They are inex- 
pensive and easily made. Line small pans with puff-pastry and fill with 
ripe bananas beaten to a pulp, cover lightly with the white of an egg 
and a little sugar and bake in a moderate oven. 


BANES BASEBALL TEAM 
Reading from left to right: First Row—E. E. Richardson, C; G. W. Critch, SS; 
E. Dominguez, 1B; W. Torres, RF; J. Alonzo, 3B. Second Row—L. F. 
Lorin, P; D. Hickey, Sub; sgh gts CF; J. A. Rogers, Mer.; D. Bush, LF; 


WV. McGonagle, 2B 
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BANES POLO ENTHUSIASTS 


A very enjoyable party was given as a surprise and farewell to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bradshaw on the fourth of August. They left the next morn- 
ing for Santa Marta via Jamaica. ‘ 

Later reports brought in by the S.S. Macabi were to the effect that 
Mr. Bradshaw was seen enjoying life on the veranda of the Myrtle Bank 
drinking ICED TEA, : 

Captain McLarnon, of the Macabi, surprised his many friends here by 
announcing that he had joined the ranks of the married men. Banes Divi- 
sion offers you her congratulations, Captain. a : 

Mr. Sterling and Mr. Kitteridge, of Boston, were welcome visitors during 
the month. They were with us about a week and both expressed admiration 
at Mr. Clark’s ability in getting over the road with a Buick, and at the 
same time gave thanks to a kind Providence which watched over them and 
brought them safely back to Banes from a trip to Lucrecia Lighthouse. 

Mr. McSwain, of the Material and Supply Department, left for the North. 
It is reported that Mac has matrimonial intentions. Good luck, Mac. We will 
save up the rice and old shoes against your return, Se 

Mr. Lowell and Mr. MacCarthy, both of the Munson Line, were visi- 
tors to the Division on the last trip of the Munamar. 

Mr. William Hillary returned to college in Canada on the Metapan. 
Bill is the son of our Superintendent of Agriculture and when it comes to 
playing Polo is a “chip of the old block.” 

The Banes Polo Team will certainly miss Bill and looks forward to 
having him with us during his next vacation. 
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BOSTON 


Little Good-Fellowship in the Boston General Office is certainly a proud fellow today. 
He is strutting around now not only recognized by every employee, but encouraged, 
petted and made much of. He has seen the ambition of his young life realized and the 
UNIFRUITCO CLUB of Boston firmly established and in fuil swing. 

The Club, organized in June, has recently adopted its constitution. The officers and 
governors for the year are: President, Robert V. Howley; Treasurer, Henry I. Wheeler; 
Secretary, Florence L. Morse; Governers, Edward J. Gough, Alan M. MaclIntire, Frank 
Murther and Helen M. Rice. 


Seated, left to right—Florence Morse, “Bob” Howley and Helen Rice. Standing— 
Henry Wheeler, Alan MacIntire, Ed. Gough and Frank Murther 
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The first event of the sea- 


son was a Cabaret Show and ANH DANCERS 


International Dance, which . 


took place on Friday evening, : ‘ 
September 25, in the Swiss Rina AA. ae 
Room of the Copley Plaza. Elie & 


For a week previous to the JEETEMBER 
20 7H 


dance a charmingly attractive 
poster, in vivid colors, an- 
nouncing that a Spanish dance 
would be featured during the 
evening was posted on the Bul- 
letin Board. It was the work 
of Mrs. Alan Maclntire, wife 
of one of the Club’s governors. 

The affair was a complete 
success from the start. In fact, 
it really started much earlier 
in the day for a fortunate 
few and the picture of the 
Cast photographed in Mr. 
Partridge’s office proved a 
splendid advertising stunt. To 
understand this you must 
know that the windows of the 
Engineering Department face 
this office. A conference with 
Judge Covington was in  ses- 
sion in still another office op- 
posite to that in which the 
photographer was busy seeing to it that no charming features that could possibly be dis- 
played be neglected, and it was soon noted that the attention of those attending this meet- 
ing wandered very noticeably. In fact, we understand that one of the gentlemen gaye it up 
as a bad job and excused himself from the meeting, saying very frankly that he couldn’t 
keep his mind on the business under discussion. At any rate, the sale of tickets was 
given a decided impetus that afternoon and with no Judge to distract them two of the 
conference members could give their undivided attention to all the dance numbers that 
evening from their front row seats. By the way, these seats were not reserved; anyone 
might have had them had they been willing to walk through the spotlight to reach them. 

The entertainment was in the form of a cabaret, which was preceded by supper and 
followed by general dancing for the guests. President “Bob” Howley announced the num- 
bers as they were presented in true ballyhoo style. The program of the entertainment 
was as follows: . 

American jazz number, with Miss Duplex as leader. 

A Bit of the Old South—Messrs. MacIntire and Peterson as “Coal” -and “Charcoal.” 

A Russian number, with “Ed” Gough as the Bolshevik. 

A Spanish number, with Miss Duplex rendering a delightful Spanish ballad and Mr. and 
Mrs. Richardson and the chorus offering Spanish dances, 


Seated, left to right—Misses Richards, Mc- 
Gahan, Loyte, Duplex, Horrigan, Kennedy 
and Stahr 

Standing—Helen and Albert Richardson 


A Swiss number, with Mr. Gouga 
as a Swiss Climber and Miss Duplex 
his Alpine sweetheart. 

Chorus—Misses Horrigan, Loyte, Mc- 
Gahan, Richards, Kennedy and Stahr. 

Before the opening Jazz number was 
half finished the guests could be seen 
crowding in closer and eagerly craning 
their necks for a better view of the 
charming and graceful dancers, while 
everywhere could be heard: “Aren't 
they wonderful?” “Isn’t it splendid?”, 
and after every number Mr. Cutter was 
a leader in the unanimous and_ pro- 
longed applause so due the performers, 
who, through the most strenuous sort 
of rehearsals, had, in an unbelievably 
short time, perfected their unusual 
show. 

Practically everybody representing 
the United Fruit Company in Boston 
attended, among them several officials 
of the Company from its Domestic and 


_In this ferocious Bolshevik it is not easy to recog- 
nize a Tax Department member 
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Tropical Divisions. 

The following letter ex- 
pressing the Club’s apprecia- 
tion of all she had done tc- 
wards making the cabaret a 
complete success was sent by 
President Howley to Mrs. 
Frank I. Richardson, Jr., who 
was the charming Spanish 
dancer: 

“Dear Mrs. Richardson: 

I want to express to you, in 
the name of the Unifruitco 
Club, as well as my own, our 
deep appreciation of your 
kindness in affording the use 
of your house during the re- 
hearsals of the recent show, 
and also the time you and Mr. 
Richardson .gave towards re- 
hearsing the different acts. I 
am sure that you share our 
satisfaction in the fact that 
they were so successful. 

Your husband, as a member 
of the Club, is, of course, bound 
by club loyalty to help in all 
the affairs which the Club 
conducts, but you were under 


no such obligation whatever, 
and it is all the more note- Miss Duplex and her ‘Swiss’, Ed Gough 


worthy on your part that you 
so generously contributed toward the success of the recent affair. 

It is the unanimous sentiment of the Club that our thanks be extended to you in 
this form.” 

Plans have been made by the Club for some social affair each month, the one for 
October being a Hallowe’en party. 

An employee from New York was privileged to be present and was asked if that 
Division could get up anything as good. The answer was,—“Of course; but we'll have 
to go some.” And believe me, boys and girls, we will! 


OVERHEARD IN THE EMPLOYEES’ QUARTERS AT BANES 


Jamaican Tailor—‘Here is your suit, suh.” 

American Clerk—‘All right, and how much do I owe you?” 

Jamaican Tailor—‘‘Fifteen dollars, suh.” 

American Clerk—‘“What! Fifteen dollars to make a suit? You must 
be a comedian.” 

Jamaican Tailor—‘No, suh. I is a Jamaican, I is.” 
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EUROPE AND ITS SURBURBS aN 
CAN EASILY BE ORSERIED ed | \ i 
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RIP VAN WINKLE PUT IN 
4OYEARS AT ONE STRETCH — 
BuT LODE CRONIN 15 STULL 


= NLM G, 
YOUNG YET-AND RULN VANE, G 


Now J0sT WATCH /1E: 
PAUL -— YOU 11057 PUT. 
ALITTLE GRACE (NTO. 
Zap 47>), GEO. PUCHENBROD TELLS US THAT ABOUT e 
WG ALL THE GOOD COURSES HE HAS 
% 


VISITED , HE HAROLY HAD TH4E TO TRY | 
ANY OF THECT OUT- | 


PR 0/ 


—Contributed by Mr. Childs 
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ON COURTESY AT THE TELEPHONE 


At five fourteen my friend, Bill Jones, 
Leaves Boston for the home he owns, 
So hurriedly I grabbed the *phone 
To catch him ere he started home; 
But I could only wait and groan 
To hear a weary voice intone— 
“Just wait a moment, please.” 


We all were going to a show 
And were a little late, you know; 
As frantically I tied a bow : 
I heard the telephone bell go; 
Then someone asked for me, and lo! | 
In answer to my sharp “Hello” H 
“Just wait a moment, please.” F 


I had a splendid chance today 
To put a deal through that would pay 
: If I could get Smith right away— 
So snapped the ’phone from where it lay 
And made the call without delay. 
Alas, I heard a weak voice say— 
“Just wait a moment, please.” 


I think if my house were afire ‘y 
The baby choking—something dire, a 

If madly I should use the wire 
To summon help that I’d require, 
The house could burn, the child expire, 
omeone would say, (or I’m a liar) 
“Just wait a moment, please.” Be 


\ They say a hymn tells how the land, 
( Was made of little grains of sand, 
And drop by drop the pools expand 
To form the oceans vast and grand, 
But moments filched, you understand, 
Make stolen hours—why should we stand— ; 
| ili “Just wait a moment, please.” . 
| Anon. ; 


Lhe above contribution was written as the result of an editorial sent a Boston newspaper by Mr. 
i Cutter on “When You Have Called Up, Be Ready!” 


REVERE SUGAR REFINERY he spent his vacation taking in the 


Mr. Thomas Nicholson, head of the ae fe i ea me re ey 
Shipping Department, served in the Places he visited were « : 
N : h : don, Brussels and Paris. He tells 
Navy during Ec War on a protec- many interesting stories of his stay 
tive cruiser but never had an CPi (im these cities, While in Brussels 
portunity to land on European soil. 


: he called on Mrs, Rode, the sister- 
Mr. Nicholson, however, was deter. in-law of our Auditor, Mr. Holcomb. 
mined to see Europe so last August 


who took him on a sightseeing tour * 
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of the city, the battlefield at Water- 
loo and all of the surrounding coun- 
try. In France he visited the German 
trenches which were made of corru- 
gated iron and reinforced concrete. 
These trenches were capable of hold- 
ing large armies underground and 
extended from the Swiss border to the 
Belgian frontier a distance of four 
hundred miles. His return trip was 
made on the French Steamship France. 

Mr. Henry E. Worcester, Vice- 
President of the Refinery, has closed 
his summer residence at Annisquam, 
Mass., and has returned to his home 
in Winchester. 

Leo Muldoon, Messenger in the 
Refinery Office, has decided to enter 
Holy Cross College. Mr. Muldoon 
has some reputation as a runner and 
expects to make the track team at the 
college. 

John McKenzie and Sid Jones from 
Central Preston paid us several visits 
during their vacations. Sid had the 
misfortune to fall off of a ladder 
while building a garage while Mac, 
during his stay, fell from the state 
of single “cussedness” and became a 
benedict. Congratulations, Mac, old 
boy. Best wishes from us all. 


Mr. Coveney, of our office force, 


has just returned from a two weeks’ 
vacation at Jackson, N. H., spent at 
a cosy cottage called “Nestlenook,” at 
the end of the road and overlooked 
by Iron and Black Mountains. He 
is very enthusiastic over the beauties 
of Jackson and the — surrounding 
country. The hills and mountains at 
this time present a most beautiful pic- 
ture with the various trees and bushes 
changing colors. From Jackson can 
be seen without glasses the Presiden- 
tial Range with Mt. Washington 
towering above all. 

Ray Rourke and his brother “Bud” 
are still talking about their motor 
trip to Quebec and Montreal. Both 
boys, and especially their flivver, are 
welcomed back, as there are several 
in the office who depend on this fliv- 
ver for free rides to and from 
work. 

The recent news of the destruction 
of the dirigible Shenandoah held 
special interest for us here at the 
Refinery for it was only a few 
weeks ago that we all turned out of 
‘the office to see the huge skyscraper 
sail majestically over the Refinery. 
She was flying at a low altitude and 
we were treated to a close-up view 
of her. 


NEW ORLEANS 


“Look Forward,” “Keep Ahead” 
are watchwords of our Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Ellis, and they are exem- 
plified in the accomplishment of the 
construction of a magnificent dock 
at New Orleans for the reception 


and delivery of miscellaneous 
freight on steamers in the New Or- 
leans service. The hopes and 


dreams of our Freight Traffic De- 
partment have become a reality. 


The new Julia street dock is lo- 
cated on the east bank of the Mis- 
sissippi River adjacent to the docks 
formerly utilized for the receiving 
and delivery of miscellaneous 
freight; it is one of the most cen- 
trally located docks in the city and 
most convenient for merchants to 
make their deliveries by drays and 
carts. 

The frame work is of structural 


Exterior and interior views of the new Julia Street Dock at New Orleans 
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iron and steel and concrete flooring 
has been laid from end to end. 
There is also a concrete firewall 
separating the upper end of the 
dock from the lower and making it 
thoroughly fireproof, | Numerous 
openings or doors have been pro- 
vided for the trucking of freight in 
and out of any part of the dock and 
steel roller adjustable curtains are 
installed at each opening so that the 
dock may be completely closed after 
working hours or during storms; 
everything is protected fully from 
theft or pilferage after hours or 
damage from the elements. The 
many skylights afford all the illu- 
mination necessary during the day- 
time and splendid electrical instal- 
lation has been provided also. 

The dock is 780 feet in length 
with the firewall dividing the upper 
and lower ends into lengths of 360 
feet and 420 feet respectively. In 
width it is 175 feet. In the rear is 
an outside driveway where vehicles 
destined for other points along the 
river front may travel to and fro 
without passing through the inte- 
rior, thus preventing any possible 
interference with work going on in- 
side. 

There will be three parallel tracks 
in the rear of the dock to handle 
freight delivered in cars by rail; 
each track is to have a cross-over 
whereby cars may be pulled or 
placed at the upper end without 
disturbing those at the lower end 
and vice-versa. Elevation of the 
dock to the level of the floor of the 
car door assists in easing the truck- 
ing of freight from car to dock. 
The tracks at the upper end accom- 
modate ten cars each at one time 
and those at the lower eleven cars. 

On the apron of the dock in the 
front or river side, two marginal 
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tracks running parallel are laid 
which will accommodate practically 
the same number of cars as the 
tracks in the rear; this introduces 
an added facility to the docks and 
makes it possible to load direct from 
car to ship, considerably facilitating 
the handling of -heavy and bulky 
packages. 

At present the upper end will be 
utilized for the assembling of cargo 
destined to steamers sailing every 
Wednesday to Havana, Cristobal 
and Limon and for the Coast boat 
that sails every fortnight for Belize, 
Stann Creek and Livingston; at the 
lower end will be accumulated the 
cargo for the steamer that sails on 
Saturday for Havana, Cristobal and 
Bocas. 

‘Above the Julia street dock is the 
Erato street dock where the San- 
tiago-Kingston steamer as well as 
the boats for Barrios, Tela and Puerto 
Castilla load their cargoes. This 
dock will continue to handle freight 
for these ports. 


A. special luncheon will be given 
aboard the steamship Cartago in New 
Orleans on Friday, October 20, for 
a hundred members of the American 
Association of Passenger Traffic of- 
ficers. The chef of the Cartago is 
planning to serve a number of tropical 
dishes as a novelty. The convention 
of the Traffic Officers occurs in New 
Orleans on October 29 and 30, 


Mr. Warren A. Seebt of our Pur- 
chase Accounting Bureau and Man- 
ager of our UNIFRUCO Baseball 
‘Team, was married to Miss Ruth Vix 
on August 12, 1925, at St. Anthony’s 
Church rectory. Our congratulations 
and best wishes are extended to the 
popular young couple. 
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Mr. Walter W. Reed has been 
transferred from the Radio Account- 
ing Bureau to the New Orleans Ra- 
dio Station. He entered the service 
in June, 1923, as a Radio Accounting 
Clerk at New Orleans. In December 
of the same year he was transferred 
to the Tegucigalpa, Honduras, Radio 
Station where he remained until 
March, 1925, when he was retrans- 
ferred to the New Orleans Radio Ac- 
counting Office temporarily pending 
assignment to the N. O. Radio Station 
as Abstract Clerk. Mr. Reed is a 
graduate of St. Stanislaus College, 
say St. Louis, Miss. (Class of 1923). 

Mr. Harold J. Drez has also been 
transferred from the Radio Account- 
ing Bureau to the N. O. Radio Station 
as Abstract Clerk. He entered the 
service in January, 1924, and has had 
experience in Purchase and Radio 
Accounting, 


Mr. Theodore Marquette has been 
transferred from the Purchase Ac- 
counting to the Radio Accounting 
Bureau. He entered the service in 
August, 1924, as a Purchase Account- 
ing Clerk. He is a graduate of Thi- 
hodaux College (Class of 1924). He 
is the second of his family to enter 
the service of the United Fruit Com- 
pany. His brother, Arthur J. Mar- 
quette, is an Asst. Engineer on the 
S.S. Pastores. 


The following new employees have 
been added to our Accounting force 
during August, 1925: 

Mr. Hubert L. Duplantis, Purchase 
Accounting. He hails from Houma, 
La., and is a graduate of Terrebonne 
High School (Class of 1924), 

Mr. J. P. Waldmann, Jr., Radio 
Accounting. He is a Soule College 
graduate (Class of 1924), 


Miss Anna McKinnon, Typist in 
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Radio Accounting Bureau, from Sum- 
rall High School, Sumrall, Miss. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
total number of employees who were 
in the New Orleans Division at the 
time of the organization of the United 
Fruit Company in 1899, only four now 

‘remain, They are: 

Crawford H. Ellis, who began his 
work with the Company as Division 
Auditor and is now Vice-President and 
Director, in Charge of the Southern 
Domestic Divisions of the Company; 
William M. Rose, who started as 
Mate on one of the Company’s ves- 
sels and is now Port Captain of the 
New Orleans Division; Walter S. 
Amos, who was a Purser when the 
Company was organized and is now 
Division Accountant at New Orleans, 
and Paul Bertus, who was a Custom 
House clerk when the Company was 
started and is now Custom House 
broker of the Company at New Or- 
leans. 


Mr. C. H. Wasson, former Divi- 
sion Purchasing Agent, notice oi 
whose death we featured last month, 
was also in the service of the Com- 
pany when it was organized but was 
then stationed in Guatemala. He 
started his work in New Orleans in 
the latter part of 1899. 


__ We were all delighted to have a 
chance to shake hands with Mr. P. 
D. Parks, Assistant to Vice-President 
Crawford H. Ellis, when he visited 
the New York offices while spending 
his vacation in the East. 

Our sympathies are extended to Mr. 
Walter Pollock, one of our most popu- 
lar stewards in the Southern Division 
and at present serving on the S.S. 
Heredia, in the loss of his brother 
last month through an accident. 


J 
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Mr. E. F. Bourne, after having 
seen five years’ service at the Blue- 
fields, Nicaragua, Radio Station, in 
September, 1925, reported to the new 
Hialeah, Fla., Radio Station, where 
he has been assigned Division Super- 
intendent. We are glad that he has 
received this promotion and extend 
our best wishes. 

Mr. J. E. Borland, the Radio 
Operator with a perpetual smile, after 
serving on board ship since Novem- 
ber, 1917, has been promoted and as- 
signed duty as Radio Operator at the 
Hialeah, Fla., Station. We hope the 
folks over there will like him as much 
as those in New Orleans do. 


Mr. D. H. Foley and his family 
motored from New Orleans to Hia- 
leah, Fla., in nine days, arriving at 
Hialeah July 4, 1925, where he took 
up his duties as Electrician at the 
Radio Station. Mr. Foley had re- 
quested transfer from the New Or- 
leans Station so that he might return 
to Florida with his wife and family 
in the hope that the climate there 
would help to improve Mrs. Foley’s 
health, 

Mr. W. W. Reed, Abstract Clerk at 
the New Orleans Station, has also 
heen transferred to the new Hialeah 
Station. We hope he will like his 


NEW 


PURCHASING DEPT. 

We have had the pleasure of greet- 
ing Mr... J, 0D: Ke ‘Turner, of. the 
Stores Department, of Elders & 
Fyffes, on his first visit to this coun- 
try. Mr. Turner will be with us for 
a month or two, and will then visit 
all of our Tropical Divisions on a bus- 
iness mission. Mr. Turner is accom- 
panied on this trip by Mrs. Turner. 


work over there, but that the climate 
will not help to improve his appetite 
and thereby add on even a single 
pound. He couldn’t stand it. 

Unless our eyes and ears deceive 
us much, we will undoubtedly soon be 
congratulating Mr. R. D. Chamberlain, 
Radio Operator of New Orleans Sta- 
tion, whom we expect will be taking 
unto himself a life partner some 
time this fall. 

Mr. A. E, Hapeman, Chief Opera- 
tor, Mobile Station, dropped in at 
the New Orleans Office on Septem- 
ber 9th to say “Hello.” He and his 
wife were en route to Mississippi to 
spend their vacation with relatives. 
Hape sure looks fine and happy. We 
did not have the pleasure of meeting 
Mrs. Hapeman. 

Mr. H. O. Zahn, Chief Operator 
of the S.S. Cartago, was recently 
married at St. Stephen’s Catholic 
Church, to some pretty little dame, 
but we didn’t catch her name. Our 
hest wishes to them. 

Mr. W. W. Resor was on Septem- 
her 1st promoted to Clerk in the New 
Orleans office. He is a fine young 
man, and with his ambition and charm- 
ing manners he is bound to make 
good. 


YORK 


It does not fall to the lot of every 
department to have a hero in their 
midst, as is our case. A. Randolph 
Dodd, one of our genial assistant 
buyers, while spending his vacation at 
Lake Bomoseen, Vermont, rescued a 
young lady from drowning. Arthur is 
extremely reticent about the matter 
and is indeed a modest hero. While 
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we have been unable to verify the 
report, it is rumored that he has 
been placed in line for a Carnegie 
Medal. 

Our Traveling Ambassador of Com- 
merce, C. E. Rollins, has returned 
from his tropical trip, after some 
compulsory stops not included in his 
original itinerary. We are all glad to 
have him back with us again. 

Cupid has been working overtime 
and his darts have been getting in 
some effective work. Jack Bannon of 
this department will be married on 
November 10th to Miss Lea Stritt- 
matter, who we understand is an 
old childhood sweetheart. 

There have been heard some alarm- 
ing reports that the supply of food on 
hand at the downtown restaurants of 
New York is fast dwindling away; 
everyday at the noon hour or close 
thereabouts a miniature army of men 
with ravenous looks descend upon 
the rathskellers and restaurants which 
dot our neighborhood and _ have 
brought this sorry condition to pass. 
Numerous inquiries have been made 
as to the meaning of it all and it 
has at last been discovered that this 
has been caused by none othér than 
our tropical Merchandise Superin- 
tendents and Division Purchasing 
Agents visiting at noon time for their 
daily sustenance. 


Our Merchandise men and pur- 
chasing agents, at the behest of Mr. 
Long, are meeting in solemn con- 
clave and going into all matters 
touching upon and appertaining to 
our merchandise departments. But 
more of this conference anon; for 
the present we are concerned with a 
reputation nearly lost. 


The setting was as follows. At 
the Whitehall Club on September 30th 
the conference was inaugurated with 
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a get-together luncheon which our 
President, Mr. V. M. Cutter, at- 
tended. Those present in addition 
to Mr. Cutter were: 

Walter L. Long, General Manager 
Purchasing Department, 

W. C. Wildey, Assistant General 
Manager Purchasing Department, 

C. E. Rollins, L. D. Crandon and 
J. W. Turner of the Purchasing De- 
partment, 

T. W. White and J. P. O’Gallagher, 
Purchasing Agents at New Orleans 
and Havana respectively, 

J.-D. K- Turner of Elders & 
Fyffes, Ltd., 

Ravan Sara, ays ke ilarsas ee sy 
Lewis, E. H. Burnham, H. W. Wing 
and M. J. Thomas, all Tropical Mer- 
chandising Men. 

A very interesting and instructive 
talk was given by Mr. Cutter dealing 
with the importance of the activities 
of our Merchandise Departments, 
after which a general discussion took 
place on the merchandise situation. 

But to get back to our story. Dur- 
ing the course of the luncheon, which 
was held in a private dining room 
of the club, a stranger was seen to 
enter, possessing a smile upon a 
countenance which served as accur- 
ately as a barometer to indicate his 
thoughts during the ensuing seconds. 
His eyes, upon his approach to our 
room, had rested upon Mr. Long, 
who was sitting at one end of the 
table and was visible through the 
door, which was slightly ajar. Evi- 
dently his appearance had reacted fay- 
orably upon the mysterious stranger 
for the smile upon his face was of 
complete approbation. He advanced 
to the table and with a motion of his 
hand drew up a vacant chair to the 
table preparatory to being seated. In 
so doing his gaze ran down the side 
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of the table and it was then indeed 
his countenance began to change. 
The gentleman to the left of Mr. 
Long passed his critical inspection 
satisfactorily, or so it would seem, 
for there was little change in his 
smile. Not so with the next in line, 
however; the first flicker of doubt 
appeared and his thoughts appeared to 
be “Can I, after all, have made a 
mistake and am I in the wrong place; 
can that gentleman with the pleasant 
countenance whom I glimpsed through 
the door not be what I thought?” 

As his eyes scanned one by one the 
faces on that side of the table, the 
flicker of doubt alternately appeared 
and disappeared, until finally they 
rested upon Mr. Cutter, when all his 
doubts crystallized and he was cer- 
tain he had wandered into the wrong 
place. Thereupon he uttered his first 
words, “Is this the Y. M. C. A. meet- 
ing?’ and without waiting for an 
answer looked at Mr. Cutter again 
and hurriedly departed. 


Ten minutes later another stranger 
entered, but as it began to appear 
that we were perilously near to los- 
ing our reputation, Mr. Cutter, like 
the valiant leader he is, informed the 
gentleman in soul-stirring words that 
we were not the Y. M. C. A. meet- 
ing, and the stranger retired at a 
slightly accelerated pace over that of 
his entry, but not without a last 
lingering look at Mr. Long, as much 
as to say, “How can that man be 
anything but what I originally 
thought ?” 


Memorandum 

Upon calling the attention of our 
tropical merchandise Superintendents 
to the alleged existence of a photo- 
graph showing Mr. Schultz paying a 
claim, extreme skepticism prevailed 
and while none of them hail from 
Missouri, they all state that they 
would like some corroboration of this 
fact. 


Mr. Gooch forwarded this in- 
teresting snap which shows 
three United Fruit Company 


Santa Marta waiting for the 
regular weekly Prize Fight. 
They are ringside devotees. 
From left to right they are 
Mr. James J. McGovern, As- 
sistant Attorney, Law Dept., 
General Offices, locally 
known in Santa Marta as 
“Doctor Pistola’; Mr. C. B. 
Rollins, of the Purchasing 
Dept., New York City, and 
Mr. A. A. Pollan, Division 
Manager at Santa Marta. 
This was rather a lean after- 
noon as, after a long wait at 
the ringside on the part of 
our patient officials, the local 
Tex Rickard got into the 
ring and said: ‘‘Estimable 
Publico,—no hay _publico,” 
and everybody filed out 
headed by the band. 


men in the Bull Ring at . 
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FREIGHT DEPARTMENT 


A real service is offered by the 
Freight Traffic Department of the 
United Fruit Company to all shippers 
or prospective shippers to the West 
Indies and Central and South Amer- 
ica. The Freight Department has the 
experience and unequaled facilities for 
preparing consular invoices, bills of 
lading, etc., and its intimate knowledge 
of the conditions in each and every 

‘country in Central and South America 
makes its service at all times of real 
value to a shipper. 

For example, a Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, china manufacturer desires to 
ship a lot of china to a consignee in 
Cartagena, Colombia: all that is neces- 
sary for the manufacturer to do is to 
ship his china to New York in care 
of the United Fruit Company, giving 
the Freight Department the name and 
location of the consignee and _ the 
Freight Department will attend to in- 
voice values and the transfer of the 
freight to one of its ships, make out 
the proper consular documents and 
bills of lading and insure its quick 


dispatch and safe arrival at destina- 
tion. This service is rapidly increasing 
in popularity, for merchants in various 
parts of the country who desire quick 
and speedy action on_ their freight 
have learned that they can obtain sat- 
isfactory service by leaving the entire 
matter to the Freight Department of 
the United Fruit Company. 

Four major services are operated 
from New York. Every Wednesday 
a steamer sails for Kingston, Cristobal, 
Cartagena, Puerto Colombia and Santa 
Marta. Every Saturday a steamer 
sails for Havana, Cristobal and Port 
Limon. On Fridays ships leave for 
Santiago, Kingston and Jamaican out- 
posts. Alternate Saturdays a steamer 
sails for Santiago, Kingston, Barrios, 
Belize (or Cortez), Tela and Puerto 
Castilla. The largest ships operated, 
the Calamares, Pastores, Ulua and 
Toloa, are in the New York-Havana- 
Limon trade. The Barrios run is main- 
tained by the Zacapa and Metapan and 
the Colombian trade is served by the 
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Carillo, Santa Marta, Sixaola and 
Tivives. 

From New Orleans the following 
ports are reached by direct steamers— 
Havana, Santiago, Kingston, Barrios, 
Belize, Bocas, Cristobal, Tela, Cas- 
tilla, Limon, Cozumel, Livingston, 
Stann Creek and Swan Island. Prac- 
tically all the ports are served weekly ; 
a semi-weekly service is maintained to 
Havana and Cristobal. 

A service is maintained weekly from 
Boston to Havana, ordinarily with 
ships of the San Blas type which also 
call frequently at Cristobal and Limon. 

Cargo is moved via intermediate 
points for transshipment to final des- 
tination. Offerings for West Coast 
ports of Central and South America 
are handled via Cristobal. Merchan- 
dise to and from Europe, the Far 
East and other ports of the world is 
handled via New York, New Orleans, 
Boston, Cristobal or other ports 
served by Company vessels. 

Whenever United Fruit Company 
steamers can be used for any part of 
a continuous haul in connection with 
cargo originating or destined beyond 
direct ports of call, an effort is made 
to secure the cargo for movement via 
the ‘‘Great White Fleet” over part of 
the route. 

The ships are operated on a definite 
schedule and maintain it with regu- 
larity. This is something on which 
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shippers and consignees can depend. 

The headquarters of the Freight 
Traffic Department are located in New 
York. Seaboard offices are in Boston 
and New Orleans. An office is main- 
tained in Chicago to solicit business 
originating in Middle Western terri- 
tory. There are also agency repre- 
sentatives in Philadelphia and San 
Francisco. 

There is a general agency for 
Europe in London with sub-agents in 
all the principal cities throughout 
Great Britain, Scandinavia and the 
Continent. These representatives co- 
operate closely with domestic and 
tropical offices in an endeavor to build 
up United Fruit Company traffic. 

Freight representatives are stationed 
in the tropics to solicit business and 
to handle cargo secured. 

This freight traffic organization is 
maintained and coordinated for the 
purpose of securing and _ handling 
cargo on United Fruit Company ships 
and of encouraging and developing 
trade relations between the countries 
served by the “Great White Fleet.” 

The untiring efforts of our Tropical 
representatives and terminal forces in 
giving careful and expeditious han- 
dling of all cargo entrusted to our 
care has greatly assisted the Freight 
Department in the rapid strides al- 
ready made in gaining the confidence 
of the shipping public. 


A FEW DOTS AND DASHES 
From the Cable Bureau 


Once upon a time (and it wasn’t so very long ago) a typical son of Erin presented himself at a 
cable office in Boston and, after a strenuous effort, compiled the following message to an address in 
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“Heard you were dead is it true?” 

We are not sure that he ever got a reply but it seems to us that this incident illustrates very 
aptly the necessity for the sender putting himself mentally in the position of his correspondent. Of 
course, this, too, can be overdone. One customer struggled long and hard to write his telegram. 
Perhaps the pen was refractory or his hand more accustomed to the pick and shovel. The sympathetic 
counter clerk took over the job and with many flourishes completed a work of art. “H .’ said the 


customer, “Jim would know I never wrote that message.” Nevertheless the tendency is to visualize 
our correspondent as always being in a position to give a prompt and satisfactory reply, Alas, this 
is not so.. We often wonder how old friend Job would have used the telegraph. 
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PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


One of the finest sales arguments 
imaginable is the beautiful twelve 
foot model of the steamship Santa 
Marta in the office of Mr. F. K. M. 
Jones, our New England Passenger 
Agent in Boston. The model, a 
perfect replica with the exception of 
the wireless system, is enclosed in a 
glass cabinet and is sometimes used 
to point out to prospective passengers 
just where their rooms are located. 
Mr. Jones is very much attached to 
the model. For a number of years 
it occupied a position in the office of 
Mr. Andrew W. Preston, late Presi- 
dent of the United Fruit Company, 
and it was transferred to Mr. Jones’ 
office upon the recommendation of 
President V. M. Cutter. 

Mr. Jones, by the way, is an annual 
sufferer from hay fever. This year 
he succeeded in getting rid of his 
unwelcome visitor by a week’s stay 
at Waterbury, Vermont. 

Forty-three realtors, guests of the 
G. Frank Croissant Real Estate Com- 
pany of Chicago and Fort Lauerdale, 


Florida, enjoyed the hospitalities of 
a Havana Back to Havana trip on the 
steamship Toloa last month. The 
party was chaperoned by Mr. J. E. 
Gruenthal, representative of the Crois- 
sant Company in Miami. They left 
Havana on September 6, visited 
Cristobal and Costa Rica, and ar- 
rived back in Havana on Septem- 
ber 17. The real estate men were 
loud in their praise of the fine quality 
of service and the good food en- 
joyed on the Toloa. 

Just six years ago the present sys- 
tem of checking and handling bag- 
gage was put into effect at all ports. 
Its efficiency was demonstrated at 
once when in its first year of exist- 
ence 75,960 pieces of baggage were 
checked, yielding excess baggage rev- 
enue amounting to $40,133.08, which 
was an increase of approximately 
100 per cent over previous years. 

The true benefit of the system can 
be appreciated, however, when it is 
considered that it was not’ necessary 
to settle a single claim for the loss 
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of baggage during the two years, 
1923 and 1924. ‘This is undeniably 
a good record for any transportation 
company. 

Every piece of baggage that is 
checked by the passenger on board 
the ship is carefully listed on a sepa- 
rate way-bill or manifest for the par- 
ticular port to which he is sailing. 
Upon reaching his destination this 
way-bill is carefully checked to see 
that all baggage intended for that port 
is removed from the ship and any 
shortage or overages are thereby de- 
tected at once and the matter is 


speedily handled with the result that 
baggage is promptly located and de- 
livered to its owner. 


An attractive little blue and white 
card received recently announced the 
arrival on Monday, October 5th, at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Harry F. 
Strong, of “Ralph Whitney.” Young 
Ralph’s father is very popular with 
his fellow-employees and several of 
them also know his pretty young 
mother ; to them both our hearty con- 
gratulations. 


WHAT THE PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OWES 
TO THE DECK AND STEWARDS 
DEPARTMENTS 


By Harry M. Crowder 


The Passenger Department is the 
sales promotion agency for that branch 
of the United Fruit Company’s activi- 
ties. Having secured passengers for 
the various ships which sail from New 
York and New Orleans, it turns those 
passengers over to the deck and stew- 
ards departments, and, solely on their 
good offices and their ability to 
make the passenger feel that he is a 
welcome and honored guest, depends 
the ‘“‘repeat order.” 

The entire passenger business of 
the United Fruit Company is built 
up on good-will and, in the last analy- 
sis, the people who express this good- 
will, who translate the policies of the 
Great White Fleet into actualities, are 
the master, his officers and the stew- 
ards department. 


When passengers return and say 
that everyone was “fine” to them, it 
means that they have felt an actual 
warm-hearted sense of welcome. Hu- 
man nature sticks out more on ship- 
board than, possibly, anywhere else. 
It may be good or bad, but it is sel- 
dom indifferent, so that in many cases 
the passenger may be a trial instead of 
a joy, which calls for all the more 
credit when the same host-like atti- 
tude is maintained toward all. 

If the passengers themselves can 
be believed, it has been for them a 
real guest and host relation. Many 
would like to express this feeling 
while still on the ship but fear the 
appearance of fulsomeness. To their 
friends, though, and to the tourist 
agent who booked them for the trip 
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on our line, they do not hesitate to 
express their favorable impressions. 
Complaints against the attitude of the 
ship’s personnel are seldom made. 
Occasionally cases of bad judgment 
or lack of tact occur, but these are 
rare and it is observed that those 
at fault usually disclose in other 
ways their unfitness and soon drift 
out of the service. 

Commendation, however — and 
sincere commendation at that—has 
has been the rule; praise for the fit- 
ness of certain men for their jobs, 
of the affability or geniality or re- 
sourcefulness of others, and many, 
many times of the courtesy .and 
kindliness of an entire ship’s com- 
pany. All this means a close 
contact between the passenger and 
the ship’s personnel. To the pas- 
senger it means the real pleasure 
of his trip. To the men on the ship 
it cannot be other than broadening, 
for out of this contact the person- 
alities of the really big merf in the 
service emerge—the personalities of 
those who have the vision to see 
what this attitude of host means to 
both passenger and Company and 
who have that innate sense of re- 
sponsibility that makes a man want 
to live up to the best conception of 
his job. 

These are the personalities that 
stand out and make passengers pre- 
fer a particular ship. The qualities 
of a ship’s personnel soon become 
known both in and out of the Com- 
pany. Neither age nor rank seems 
to matter. It may be the master 
or it may be a room steward, but 
every employee aboard ship con- 
tributes a definite something to the 
passenger’s recollection of his trip, 
and when, as so frequently happens, 
all of his recollections are pleasant, 


it sounds pretty much like 100% 
efficiency and courtesy for that ship. 
It is assuredly a tribute to any 
ship's company when prospective 
passengers postpone or advance a 
trip in order to sail with a certain 
captain or on a certain ship. The 
men in our booking offices know 
how often this is true and know too 
that sometimes it means a real in- 
convenience to the passenger to so 
time his trip. They know also that 
many times the prospective pas- 
senger has never sailed on one of 
our ships but on the urging of a 
friend wants to sail on that one 
particular ship and no other. Such 
a passenger, on coming aboard, 
brings with him high expectations 
of the sort of welcome his friends 
received, For that ship’s personnel 
it is a case of noblesse oblige and 
we have not yet heard of an in- 
stance .where such a passenger com- 
plained that he did not receive all 
that his fr:ends before him had re- 
ceived. 


These situations are encountered 
every day in our booking offices. 
What underlies all of them is serv- 
ice,—service in the highest degree. 
It comprises not only the privileges 
the passenger has paid for and the 
courtesy he has a right to expect, 
but something more—an impalpable 
something that makes the passenger 
feel he “belongs” and is really one 
of the ship’s company—in good 
standing and even in demand. From 
guestlike feeling he goes to club- 
like feeling and his regret on leav- 
ing the ship is often more poignant 
than appears, for many a man 
whose life is drab in associations 
gets from his trip a bit of happiness 
he knows he will miss afterward. 


This is the service that is ‘““Rotary- 
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izing” our passengers into well-wish- 
ers for the Company—often into 
out-and-out boosters,—the service 
that makes strangers say to our 
people when meeting them out of 
business hours, “Oh! you are with 
the United Fruit Company? It must 
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be a fine Company.” They need not 
say more, for the service given their 
friends on our ships has fashioned 
their idea of the entire Company 
and condensed it into the simple 
remark, “It must be a fine Com- 


pany.” 


A passenger on the Pastores re- 
cently complimented the chief stew- 
ard on the quantity and quality of the 
silver service used on the ship. “It 
is quite true,” said the steward, “that 
every ship of the Great White Fleet 
is well equipped with silver service, 
but I wonder if you have any idea of 
just how many pieces of silverware 
a ship is obliged to carry in order 
to give the quality of service demanded 
by tourists.” The passenger admitted 
that he hadn’t any ideas on the sub- 
ject and the steward, reaching for 
his silver report which he had just 
checked up at the conclusion of the 
voyage, said: “It may interest you to 
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know that the Pastores carries 3,727 
pieces of silver. Of this amount 1,661 
pieces are hollow-ware and 2,066 are 
flat-ware—knives, forks, spoons, etc. ; 
the hollow-ware includes meat dishes, 
vegetable dishes, finger-bowls, cas- 
seroles, coffee-pots,.soup  tureens, 
cream pitchers, etc. In all, there are 
sixty-seven different kinds of hollow- 
ware and twenty-five of flat-ware. 

“Every voyage the entire stock is 
carefully checked up, lost pieces are 
replaced and pieces which are bent 
or worn are sent to the silversmith 
for replating and straightening.” 

It must be remembered that the 
Pastores is only one of the twenty 
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ships which every week in the year 
sail from New York and New Orleans 
to the tropics. The silverware used 
on all ships is of the best quality ob- 
tainable and its supervision and in- 
spection is carefully insisted upon. 
It is all a part of the service that 
makes “Every Passenger a Guest.” 

If you go to Pier 9, North River, 
you will find the linen room of the 
New York Division of the Great 
White Fleet, where the napery, sheets, 
pillow cases, towels, etc., are received 
after being laundered and carefully in- 
spected and packed before being placed 
on outward bound vessels. It may sur- 
prise the readers of Unirrurtco to 
learn that a ship of the Calamares 
type requires 10,000 napkins to a 
cruise, 2,200 sheets, 1,100 table cloths 
and 9,000 bath and face towels, and 
in order to keep immaculately clean 
the stewards and waiters require 640 
white coats for each 21 days cruise. 

The Company maintains storerooms 
not only in New York but in New 
Orleans, Boston, Jamaica and Port 
Limon and there are facilities at all 
these places for laundering and re- 
pairing linens. In New York a re- 
serve stock is carried of 46,000 nap- 
kins, 6,000 table cloths and 70,000 
towels, for it is a boast of the Stew- 
ards Department that no torn, frayed 
or worn linen is used on any Great 
White Fleet Ship. 

Mr. M. J. Moynihan, Superintend- 
ent of the Stewards Department, is 
making an extended tour of inspec- 
tion over the tropical divisions. Mr. 
Moynihan went to New Orleans by 
rail and his itinerary calls for stops 
at Havana. Cristobal, Port Limon, and. 
possibly Kingston. He will be gone 
a month or more. 

Chefs for Great White Fleet ships 
are appointed only after a careful ex- 


amination as to their capabilities in 
preparing food and there is a keen 
rivalry among the various chefs as to 
which one can supply the tables with 
the best cooked, most appetizing and 
best looking food. One of the chefs 
who is frequently complimented is W. 
Vercelli, chef of the Toloa. Mr. 
Vercelli weighs in the neighborhood 
of 250 pounds. A ship’s galley is not 
a very large place but Mr. Vercelli 
says he would rather cook afloat than 
ashore any time. 

Mr, Patrick Cunningham, the travel- 
ing steward, has been with the Great 
White Fleet ever since 1914. It is 
his duty to visit the various ships 
in turn to observe and check up on 
the methods of storing and serving 
food and to see that the stringent rules 
of the Stewards Department are 
lived up to. It might be thought that 
such a job would be provocative of 
criticism but, on the contrary, Mr. 
Cunningham by his helpfulness and 
good-will has made himself one of 
the most popular members of the 
Department. 

Another popular member of the 
Steward’s Department is John 
Stringer, the Assistant Port Steward, 
who has been with the Company since 
1913. Mr. Stringer is first assistant 
to Mr. Valentine, the Port Steward, 
and his time is generally spent in mak- 
ing inspections on incoming and out- 
going vessels. 

Mr. O’Hearn, Manager of the New 
York Division, returned to New York 
September 20 after a five weeks’ trip 
to the tropics. Leaving New York 
August 15, Mr. O’Hearn visited his 
old home in Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, and, after spending a few days 
in Mobile and New Orleans, sailed 
August 22 on the S.S. Heredia for 
Havana. 
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